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EDITORIAL 


LABOUR’S PLAN FOR PROGRESS 


Tue latest of the Labour Party’s draft policy statements, to be 
rina to its Conference later this year, is entitled Plan for 
rogress, and its main emphasis is on economic expansion and 
the full planned use of economic resources. It rightly urges that 
the standard of living in Great Britain depends on the level of 
production and its correct direction, and that it is indispensable 
to maintain a high level of investment and a broad control over 
it, so as to ensure that it flows mainly into the right channels 
from the national standpoint. It also puts high among immediate 
is egg the maintenance of the pound sterling’s international 
ue, which it believes to be fully compatible with expansion 
and high investment. Save on this last point no one is likely 
to disagree with these objectives, though they seem to have little 
h to do with the wider socialist aims which the Party has 

~_ ed. Indeed, the outstanding fact about the new ss 

is that it a to postulate not only the continuance of capitalist 
enterprise pst of industry but also the cotabtishensat of 
close and amicable relations between it and the Government, 
despite the intention to subject it—or at any rate the big capitalist 
firms—to a considerably more stringent control of their operations 
than exists at present. Professor Tawney once remarked that “ you 
cannot skin a live tiger claw by claw”: yet this is apparently 
just what the Labour Party is proposing to do, in the belief that 
the animal to be subjected to the process is not really a tiger at 
all but an on the whole well-meaning creature that will show 


itself prepared to co-operate with great good will. 


The Danger in Recession 

But, leaving that issue aside for the moment, let us begin by 
~— w the policy advanced in Plan for Progress can really 
be relied upon to work, even if most employers show themselves 
ap sean Pcs scl The Labour Party seems to us to 
too complacent and optimistic about the possibilities 

of maintaining a high level of activity in Great Britain in face of 
serious American recession and at the same time keeping up 
the value of ing in terms of gold and the dollar. It can 
hardly be denied an American depression is calculated to 
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act with considerable intensity on raw material prices, so as to 
depress very seriously the purchasing power of the countries pro- 
ducing “a materials and therewith their ability to buy British 
exports, or that in face of a fall in exports the British economy 

ill find great difficulty in maintaining either full employment 
or a satisfactory balance of payments. The Labour Party seems 
to assume far too lightly that there will always be adequate markets 
for British exports, subject only to the maintenance of reasonable 
efficiency in their production. But is not this an unwarranted 
assumption in view of the sheer poverty of the less-developed 
countries? True, the Labour Party pleads for active measures to 
assist them and for high exports of capital to aid their develop- 
ment; but even large measures in these fields may be more than 
offset in their consequences by a fall in the prices of those goods 
—chiefly foodstuffs and materials—on which these countries have 
chiefly to rely for the means of purchasing imports. 

It is true enough that, in the absence of severe recession in 
the United States, these forces are not likely to limit the British 
economy, so as to force it to adopt restrictive policies in order 
to maintain the value of sterling. But that does not prevent 
Plan for Progress from being essentially a fair-weather document 
on which it may be impossible for Labour to act—at any rate 
in full—if it comes back to power in unpropitious times. Ad- 
mittedly, it would be much more difficult to formulate a policy 
which implies the high activity of capitalist enterprise and invest- 
ment in a period of general depression; but should not the Labour 
Party, in drawing up its programme, be prepared to face bad 
times as well as ? Yet, apart from a eg casual references, 
nothing is said to show what Labour would attempt in such a 
situation. 

In view of the jejuneness of the proposals for further public 
ownership made in previous reports, it is not at all surprising 
to find the Labour Party contemplating the continued existence 
of a mixed economy during a coming period of Labour govern- 
ment; but the present report reads as if this is intended to be 
the situation for an indefinite period, and as if the Labour Party 
now looks forward to a planned economy rather than any sort of 
socialism as the solution for our economic problem. Indeed, it 

so far as to lay down that “a partnership between the state 
and both sides of industry is essential to democratic planning” 
and it puts its emphasis rather on the highest possible production 
than on socialism as a means of bringing it about. In short, the 
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Labour Party seems to have swallowed the late Lord Keynes’s 
economics hook, line, and sinker, and to be now convinced that 
full employment and high production can be maintained in all 
circumstances by the use fy the Keynesian techniques, even in 
the absence of a further extension of the public sector. 


The Dilemma of Gradualist Socialism 


The report thus raises the greatest dilemma of gradualist socialism, 
which involves the continuance of private side . side with pers 
enterprise and the continuing prosperity of both as contributors 
to the sum total of employment and production, but, if it is 


. socialism, involves also continuing socialist warfare with the private 


sector, with a view to its gradual elimination or at least its 
reduction. How can a Government, at one and the same time, 
attack private enterprise and encourage it? As far as the present 
statement is concerned, it is the attack that is given up, except 
upon those monopolists who can be shown to be Flding up prices 
at the consumers’ expense. For the rest, there are only induce- 
ments to higher investment, including a return to lower rates 
of taxation on undistributed than on distributed profits and an 
assurance that government policy will ensure adequate funds for 
investments at a much higher level than now. 

This much higher investment can, of course, be secured only 
as a result of increased production and of some form of control 
over spending power. While supporting the trade unions in their 
opposition to “ wage-restraint ” under the existing conditions and 
very particularly denying that higher wages have been the main 
causes of past inflationary tendencies in the economy, the Labour 
Party makes no bones about asking the trade unions, as well as 
other sections of the public, for their collaboration in preventin 
the rise of wages from outrunning what the economy can afford, 
This is indeed necessary to its entire position, with its great stress 
on the need for higher investment in industry at home as well 
as for a substantial contribution in aid of the development of the 
underdeveloped countries, especially those in the sterling area. 


Control of Investment 


If capital is bound to be, in any case, a scarce commodity, there 
is the more need to ensure that what there is of it shall be put 
to the best possible uses. The statement points out that at present 
the Government lacks power to influence the direction of such 
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investment; for while new issues through the capital market are 
— to control through the Capital Issues Committee, this con- 
is subject to considerable evasions and does not extend to 
the still larger sums invested out of retained profits by businesses 
without any reference to the capital market. It is proposed to 
extend control to the investment of these business reserves, which 
are mainly in the hands of a quite limited number of very large 
firms: so that it is not considered necessary to extend control 
over the very much greater number of small and middle-sized 
firms, which have comparatively little to invest and can be let 
alone without detriment to the effectiveness of the policy proposed. 
This of course runs directly counter to the view, held by the 
Conservatives, that business men can best be left to direct their 
own investment policies under the stimulus of the profit motive, 
and that government planning of investment should be limited 
to the nationalised industries, which should be prevented from 
absorbing an undue proportion of the total. The report also denies 
that business men should be left free to invest, geographically, 
where they please, and Bom ms again to resort to the policy, 
chiefly through industri building icences, of secking to guide 
industrial ee gta into areas in which there is a iting of 
employment away from centres in which congestion exists. 


Can One Please Everyone ? 


Suppose the Labour Party comes back to power at the next General 
Election and that a Labour Government endeavours to follow 
faithfully the policies laid down in Plan for Progress; it is probably 
correct in supposing that most of the big private firms will be 
ready to co-operate with it to the extent of receiving its directives 
and acting upon most of them, especially if it allows them favour- 
able terms the taxation of undistributed profits and does its 
best to assure their prosperity. This, however, will by no means 
convert most of their directors—and still less, of their shareholders 
—into supporters of a Labour Government, which on the contrary 
ee et en ee 
dec licies of “ fair shares” and protection of the consumers’ 
interests. In other words, the struggle between the rich and the 
poor stil remains, and will continue as long as large disparities 
in wealth and income continue to exist. Unless a ern- 
ment can make some real progress in breaking down these 
disparities it will fail to satisfy the bulk of its supporters: whereas 
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the more successful it is in breaking them down, the more eager 
the upholders of capitalist enterprise will be to get rid of it. In 
Plan a Progress, Labour Party shows itself bent on making 
the best of both worlds; but may it not find that in secking to 
please almost everybody. it has in fact pleased no one? 

For we fancy that, in promising so much, the Labour Party 
is im some gy of promising what it will not be able to achieve. 
This applies particularly to its promises to the consumers; for, 
as the ves have been prompt to point out, the E.S.A. 
is by no means equipped to lay down minimum standards of 


paps and performance for a wide variety of oN meggoncerd goad 

requires it to do, nor can it uickly adapt 

Sart to cy requirement; but if this measure my te consumer 

is left with no more than rather vague promises to reframe and 

speed up the procedure directed against monopolistic and restrictive 

and to ensure increased publicity about restrictive practices 

as a prelude to more drastic action. Such sentiments are all very 

well; but the proof of the pudding is in the cating, and these 

sections of the report give an impression of not having been 
thought out at all fully. 

As against this, the general expansionist policy of Plan for 
Progress gives the clear epieniton it tng sdrinnaty meant and 
of g a valid answer to the policies actually followed by the 
Conservative Government during the three years since the “ Butler 
boom” of 1955. For undoubtedly it has been quite wrong, over 
these years, to —— ent British output from rising at all, whereas 
it was previously rising fast and its continued rise is the only 
Eatew means of improving the general standard of living. The 

is a in Fs im Oclloving that the holding down of the 
sn‘ tadlacrlantnate credit squeeze and by high 
pe rates, in ae to check inflation and maintain the value 
of sterling, has been shown to be a wrong policy by the continued 
rise in prices im spite of it and by the rising of unit costs of 
production when productive capacity is less than fully employed, 
as under such circumstances it is bound to be. This, however, 
does not mean that there is bound, in all circumstances, to be a 
sufficient market for the 4. exports on the need for which 
the report correctly insists, or that, in the absence of such a market, 
its absence can be fully compensated for by speeding up the in- 
vestment ammes of the nationalised industries, even though 
such speedi would be, in the conditions contemplated, an 
eminently desirable policy. 
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The great question, however, is whether a Labour Government 
can afford to come back to office with a programme as little 
challenging to capitalism as Plan for Progress undoubtedly is. It 
must, of course, be taken not alone but in conjunction with the 
rest of the series of which it is, for the time being, the last; but 
if these reports are considered as a whole, it is difficult to avoid 
the impression that the Labour Party is not merely making up its 
mind to coexistence with capitalist enterprise for the time being, 
but is prepared to come to terms with it for an indefinite future 
period and has come to consider that the evils of the capitalist 
system are curable within it: so that the future rests rather with 
a refined and amended capitalism than with its supersession by 
socialism as ordinarily understood. 

The acceptance of such an attitude is not, indeed, explicitly 
asked for; and probably those who drafted the series of reports 
would honestly deny that it is what they have in mind. ~ aed 
theless, the acceptance of the series by the forthcoming Labour 
Party Conference will carry the party a considerable way in that 
direction, which may well be what a majority in the. country 
desires. For gee there is among the British people no 
majority will for socialism in any complete form, and the bour 
Party would be courting electoral disaster if it were to ask the 
voters for a mandate to introduce an all-round socialist system at 
once, even apart from the fact that it would be quite unable to 
do this, even if it were returned to power with a large majority 
behind it. But is the Labour Party steering the correct middle 
course between this and a frank recommendation of the con- 
tinuance of capitalist enterprise? We doubt it; for it is running 
the risk of disappointing and antagonising too many of its own 
supporters without gaining any large amount of support amon 
its opponents, who, even if they would rather have public pr 
than public ownership, do not want either and are ikely to take 
their stand against the proposed “ planned economy,” with its 
controls, as much as against a more forthright proposal at any 
rate leading in a socialist direction. 








EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


S. V. UTECHIN 


Soviet education has attracted considerable attention abroad 
throughout the forty years since the coming to power in Russia 
of the Communist Party. At different times, however, this atten- 
tion has tended to be concentrated on different aspects of the 
subject, and the “topical” aspects have usually dominated the 
picture to such an extent as to obscure the real situation. The 
“topicality” itself has usually been determined by the current 
attitudes to the Soviet regime in general. Thus, in the earlier 
years it was the deliberate destruction of many traditional forms 
and the neglect of others that attracted most attention and were 
branded as vandalism; then came a period of fascination and 
admiration for modernistic experiments on a vast scale and the 
rearing of a “ new man” for a collectivist society; then the period 
of revulsion from the horror of totalitarian indoctrination that was 
seemingly heading straight into 1984; and finally we are now 
witnessing a wave of envious and fearful astonishment at the 
spectacular advances in scientific and technical training. Bearing 
in mind this past experience, and in order to save further surprises 
in the future, it would seem advisable not to concentrate on such 
isolated topical features but to view the Soviet educational scene 
as a whole. The truth is that vandalism and outstanding scientific 
achievements, totalitarian aims and experimentation, have always 
been and are there, co-existing with each other. In what follows 
an attempt will be made to give a balanced assessment of the 
present state of Soviet education.’ 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Mr. Hugh Lunghi, Mr. W. M. 
Matthews, of St. Antony’s College, Oxford, and of those acquaintances from the Soviet 
Union with whom he has discussed the subject. 

1 Three recent American studies on the subject will be found illuminating: De Witt, N., 
Soviet Professional Manpower, Washington, D.C., 1955; Counts, George S., The 
Challenge of Soviet Education, New York, 1957; Korol, Alexander G., Soviet Educa- 
tion for Science and Technology, New York and London, 1957. Some of the problems 
dealt with in this article have been treated more extensively by the present author 
in: ‘* Social Scale in Russia,”” Manchester Guardian, April 20, 1955; ‘‘ Reflections of 
a Former Student”’ in the symposium on the University of Moscow, Universities 
Quarterly, Vol. 9, No. 4, August 1955; ‘‘ Back to Marxist Schools,” Manchester 
Guardian, December 24, 1955; ‘‘ Criticism Inside Russia,’’ Manchester Guardian, 
October 5, 1956; ‘‘ Current Problems of Soviet Secondary Education,’’ Soviet Survey, 
No. 12, February 1957; ‘‘ Education in Russia,”” London Calling, March 28, 1957. 
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Universal Education 


Compulsory education was introduced in Russia later than in most 
other European countries. In a law of 1908 only the principle 
was adopted of makin public education available to all children, 
and a system of state subsidies to the local authorities was introduced 
to enable them to provide the necessary educational facilities within 
ten years. It was reckoned by the Education Committee of the 
Duma that universal primary education would be achieved by 1922. 
However, the world war, the revolution, and the civil war destroyed 
these hopes and retarded the development. The programme of the 
Communist Party, adopted in 1919, resliiaiad: the cy of 
compulsory universal Ms ae up to the age of seventeen, but in 
fact even primary education (for four years beginning at eight) only 
became compulsory in 1930-31 (the age for com 

attendance was lowered from eight to seven in 1943). The second 
world war was again a grave setback. In 1949 the aim was set of 
achieving eeer seven-year education by 1952, and the 19th 
Party Congress in 1952 proclaimed that universal secondary educa- 
tion through ten classes (ages seven to seventeen) should be 
accomplished by 1960; in the following years it began to be intro- 
duced in big towns and other selected localities. The following 
table * shows the expansion of general education in Russia since 
1914: 


Number of Pupils Registered at the Beginning of Selected 
School Years (in thousands) 


Year Classes 14 5-7 8-10 (11) Total * 
1914/15 7,39 383 123 7,896 ® 
1922/23 6,607 617 98 7,322 
1929/30 11,583 1,615 190 13,388 
1931/32 17,732 2,814 1 20,547 
1940/41 21,375 10,767 2,368 34,510 
1945/46 19,858 5,175 975 26,009 
1947/48 23,494 4,957 939 29,391 
1950/51 19,671 12,031 1,496 33,198 
1952/53 13,394 14,087 3,346 30,828 
1953/54 12,106 13,477 4,496 30,079 
1955/56 13,579 9,268 5,253 28,101 
1956/57 15,580 7,440 5,040 28,060 

2 On the ion of education in Russia in the nineteenth century, i 
paper by Profenor C. Arnold Anderson, of the University of ae ge er 
to the History of Modern Russia: The Literacy and Educational Census of 1897, 


o 
originally published in Genus (Rome), 1956, English version privately circulated 
7 —- page. is 
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Despite this rapid progress, universal seven-year education, 
officially nae, has not yet been achieved. The drop- 

out of pupils during the l year is very considerable, and even 
tends to increase. 1954/55, 6-3 per cent. of all pupils registered 
at the beginning ing of the year left before its end, compared to 4-1 per 
cent. in 1950/51 (in absolute figures—1,844,000 and 1,361,000 respec- 
tively). To judge from the available RSFSR figures for 1955/56, 
the situation was no better in that year. In classes 1 to 4 the drop- 
out has varied between 2 per cent. and 5 per cent. in recent years, 
and in classes 5 to 7 between 3 cent. and 9 per cent. The 
situation is worst in the pectin “a Even in the RSFSR, 10 per 
cent. of all vi schoolchildren in classes 5 to 7 dropped out 
— the 1955/56 school year (6 per cent. in 1950/51). There are 
several reasons for this. Many families, particularly in the country- 
side, cannot afford the warm clothing (necessary for the Russian 
winter) nor the textbooks that have A bought. School transport 
is not always provided, and distances, the weather, and the state of 
the roads ¢ attendance sometimes impossible; this factor has 
become Ps important in the last few years, since, because 
of the decline in the school-age population (as a result of the war 
and the famine of 1947), many small schools were closed—the total 
number of schools (excluding adult schools) fell from 202,000 in 
1950/51 to 197,000 in 1956/57. Among the Muslim peoples of the 
USSR there is a continued resistance to the education of girls; 
whereas in the USSR at large, girls made up 49 per cent. of pupils 
in classes 5 to 7 in 1955/56, the percentage in the republics cick a 
predominantly Muslim population was from 40 per cent. to 46 per 
cent. (for the upper classes, it was from 30 per cent. to 43 per cent. 
as against 55 per cent. for the USSR as a whole). The absence of 
any kind of di tiation at school between children of differing 
abilities (forbidden by the decision of the Central Committee of 
the Party “On Pedological Perversions in the Commissariats of 
Education ” in 1936) makes it very difficult for the less bright child 
to absorb the knowledge required, and some of them give up.* 
3 All statistical information in this article, unless otherwise stated, is cither taken 
direct or calculated from Soviet publications, mainly the following: Narodnoe 
Aecisiave SSSR, Mescom, 1956; Nereduoe khosisicio, SSSR o 1956 godu, Moscow, 


Moscow, 1958; Narodnoe obrazovanie v SSSR, Moscow, 1957. 
* Any discrepancies between the figures for groups of classes and the totals are due 


to rounding. 

5 Within the U.S.S.R. frontiers of September 17, 1939; within the present frontiers the 

’ many ie ted it dificul ith the syllabus is evident from th 
it t to cope wi sy is t from the 
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Finally, there is no equivalent in the USSR of school attendance 
officers, and their work has to be done by the teachers themselves. 

Although the transition to universal secondary education was 
first proclaimed in 1952, the number of pe in the upper classes 
(from the 8th onwards), which had been almost constant around a 
million during the first five years after the war, began to expand 
rapidly from 1950/51. It continued to rise until 1955/56, when it 
reached 5-3 million, but fell in the following year to 5 million. In 
fact, it would appear from the available  nanibag that of over 
3 million pupils who completed the 7th class in 1956, only 1 million 
went on to the 8th class at the beginning of the 1956/57 school 
year.” It is thus quite clear that the policy of introducing com- 
pulsory ten-year education is no longer a ursued in practice, 
partly, as is evident from the press, because of the cost. 

A problem that still has to be solved is that of overcrowding. 
The number of classrooms available is quite inadequate, and the 
schools are forced to work in shifts. In 1955/56 more than half 
the schools worked two shifts a day, and 1,393 schools even three 
shifts. 36-5 per cent. pupils (43-4 per cent. in towns) were on the 
second shift, i.c., went to school in the afternoon, and 140,400 
children on the third shift, i.c., in the evening. 


Secondary Education 


A system of state secondary schools for boys was established in 
Russia in 1782. These oe the Gymnasia, had a classical 
curriculum, and entry to them was not restricted to the upper 
estates; thére were both paid and free places. Similar schools were 
opened for girls in the nineteenth century. During the nineteenth 
century two more types of state secondary schools for boys were 
developed—the Real School, where science replaced the classics and 
the pupils were prepared for entry to the technical high schools; 
and so-called Commercial Schools, which resembled the 


year 20-4 per cent. failed in their examinations: as a result 9-2 per cent. were 
retained in the same classes for a second year, and 11-2 per cent. were to be 
re-examined in the autumn before a decision was made on their promotion. The 
total number of pupils who either = d out during the year or failed in the 
examinations at the end was, in 1954/ Fche last year for which full figures are 
available), 3,251,000. 
It might be thought that the “‘ missing’’ two million pupils went on to professional 

schools, which, on the decision of the 20th Party Congress ( , they 
might legitimately do as an alternative to entering the upper classes of general 
secondary schools. But when one looks at the figures this is not the case: in 1956, 
464,000 people entered the professional secondary schools, of whom 66 per cent. 
already had completed ten-class general secondary education. 


_ 
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Real Schools but had some elementary business and commercial 
training. 

The first fifteen years after 1917 were a period of continuous 
reforms embodying the various modernistic theories on education 
then current (such as co-education, the comprehensive school, 
Dalton Plan, etc.), and also some of the traditional Marxist educa- 
tional ideas. Among the latter, the concept of polytechnical 
education was palticelerly prominent; Marx had contended that 
there should be “ technical instruction which acquaints with the 
basic principles of all production processes and at the same time 
gives to the child or adolescent skill in handling the simplest tools 
of all branches of industry.” Another idea popular among the 
communist educationists of the 1920s and early 1930s was “ com- 
bining education with productive work,” which in its extreme form 
led to the notion of the withering away of the school and the 
transfer of education to the factories. In 1930/31 practically all 
secondary schools were abolished and scmntemeand into “ tech- 
nicums,”’ j.¢., professional secondary schools. All this brought the 
system of public education near to the point of chaos, and from the 
early 1930s a process of restoration, concentrating especially on the 
secondary school, was set in motion under the general direction of 
Zhdanov, who until his death in 1948 exercised a dominant 
influence on all ideological and cultural matters. The systematic 
teaching of traditional school subjects was restored, as were pro- 
motional and final examinations, Certificates of Maturity, and 
medals for the best pupils. The full secondary school was now 
rather similar to the pre-revolutionary Real School. But an increas- 
ing emphasis was laid upon the humanities and the theoretical 
aspects of the sciences; in the 1940s logic and psychology were 
introduced into the curriculum, and even Latin as an experiment 
in some schools. The full secondary school was again regarded as 
preparing primarily for higher education, while the less academic 
type of pupils could, if they wished, enter professional secondary 
schools after completing seven-year school. From 1940 fees were 
payable in the three upper classes of the full secondary school, and 
no free places or grants of any kind were obtainable. The policy 
of co-education was reversed, and an increasing number of segre- 
gated schools were set up. Uniforms were also gradually 
reintroduced. An important clement of the pre-1932 system (which, 
however, had deep roots in the earlier history of Russian state 
schools) that was retained was the principle of the unified curri- 
culum leading from the primary classes through seven-year school 
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to full poor | education. The secondary school as thus restored 
good all- 


gave a round education, but had two disadvantages. Its 
syllabus, though perfectly manageable for the brighter pupil, was 
definitely beyond the aes of the average child, which resulted 
in very considerable overwork and nervous strain; and the teachin 

of all subjects was permeated with the “ party spirit” so typical o 
Zhdanov—resulting inevitably in serious distortions. 

The 19th Party Congress of 1952 marked the beginning of a new 
period of flux. As well as proclaiming the intention of going over 
to compulsory secon ‘iaation: it revived the concept of poly- 
technical education, and “ polytechnicalisation ” has been a constant 
battle-cry ever since. There is a clear connection between the two 
ideas, since, if full secondary education was to be compulsory for 
all, the majority ciald clearly not proceed to higher educational 
institutions, and it was therefore desirable that they should leave 
school with some sort of practical training—and for this, poly- 
technical education is the most suitable ideological justification. 
The most important aspect of polytechnicalisation has been the 

in the school curriculum, which began in 1953. After a 
certain amount of initial tinkering, a new curriculum was brought 
out in 1955/56 which is intended to remain in force for at least five 
years. It involves a considerable reduction in the time devoted to 
the humanities and mathematics, an increase in physics (with much 
stress upon laboratory work and practical application), and the 
introduction of handicrafts (forbidden by the party’s Central 
Committee in 1937 except for the first four classes) and practical 
training in machine construction, electro-mechanics, and agricul- 
ture. To achieve this some lengthening of the school week was 
n However, it was apparently considered that these 
changes did not go far enough, and an experimental curriculum 
was introduced in 500 schools of the RSFSR in 1956/57, and in one- 

uarter of all schools of that republic in 1957/58. Apart from 
sed minor cuts in some of the general subjects, and the 
exclusion of the constitution and psychology, the main feature of 
this latest curriculum is an expansion of the time spent on “ poly- 
technical” subjects from sixteen hours a week to twenty-cight— 
achieved by increasing still further the —_ of the school week. 
In addition, from the 5th class (aged twelve) upwards, practical 
work in industry and agriculture is required during the summer 
vacation. cree tg mere ten waatk range e tation 9 
comparison ; ve the total number of hours per week 
devoted by classes T-10 particular subjects. 
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1952/53 1955/56 Experimental 

Russian language and literature 9244 84, 84 
Mathematics 64 60 59% 
History 21% 20 191% 
Constitution of the USSR 2 1 0 
Logic 2 0 0 
Foreign lan 22 20 20 
Gieameaiy a. 16 14% 14% 
Biology 13% 12 12 
Psychology 2 1 0 
Astronomy 1 1 l 
Chemistry 10% 10% 10 
Paintin 6 6 6 
Technical drawing 4 4 4 
Physics 14% 16%4 15% 
Physical training 18 20 23 
Singing 4 6 6 
Handicrafts, agricultural, 

ical, etc., training 0 16 28 


The authorities in the republics now have a certain amount of 
freedom in experimentation, and some of them are exploring 
different paths the RSFSR as described above. An ee 
case is that of the Ukraine, where it was decided that every pupi 
should complete a trade apprenticeship during his years at secondary 
school. In order to achieve this as well as fulfilling the ordinary 
school curriculum, additional eleventh classes have been opened in 
many schools.* 

Other innovations of recent years have been the re-introduction 
of co-education, the introduction of domestic science for girls and 
of the fundamentals of Soviet law, the abolition of fees in 1956, 
abolition of promotional examinations in 1957, and the setting up 
on Khrushchev’s initiative of several hundred new boarding schools. 
At first a considerable fuss was made of these last, but they have 
since receded from the limelight and on the whole seem to be 
following the general pattern of development. 

These changes have pepecaty neither entirely satisfied their 

romoters nor convinced all influential people of their value,* and 
gradually the idea has become widespread of the need for a reform 
of the whole school system. At the thirteenth congress of the 
Komsomol last April, Khrushchev gave the signal for a thorough 
discussion of this matter, which, at the time of writing (August), 
8 Eleven- or even twelve-class schools on the Ukranian model are being tried out on a 


small scale in the RSFSR. 
® There are complaints in the press about the lowering of standards in the humanities. 
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is in full swing. Some consensus of opinion is already emerging. 
It seems that the majority of those whose opinions have appeared 
in the press would prefer to limit the compulsory universal general 
education to an sighi-clase school (from the age of seven to Frreen , 
with a curriculum roughly corresponding to the 1955/56 curriculum 
of the seven-year school. On what should follow this eight-class 
school opinion diverges. Some would have three classes of com- 

secondary school, with either the present experimental 
RSFSR curriculum or the Ukrainian type of trade apprenticeship. 
Others—reviving the idea of 1930/31—would have no general 
re gg ag at all, but only professional secondary schools. 
Others, finally, among them the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
are in favour of a further two or three years compulsory education 
of differing kinds: (1) a three-year general secondary school leading 
to higher education (specialised in three streams of humanities, 
physical sciences and technology, and biology and agriculture); 
(2) various professional secondary schools, offering a three- or four- 
year course; and (3) trade schools for training skilled workers 
with a two-year course. This last view would revive in a modified 
and improved form the pre-1953 system. If the Academy’s plan 
is accepted, the reform could start with the 1959/60 school year 
and be completed within five to seven years. 


The Problem of School-Leavers 


One of the main reasons for the urgency of the reform is the 
problem of what to do with the school leavers. This problem 
did not exist until 1952 or 1953. Those finishing seven-class schools 
either (if their parents could afford it) went on to the upper classes 
of general secondary schools, or entered vocational training in pro- 
fessional secondary schools of various kinds (“‘ technicums,” peda- 

ical, medical, etc.), or received trade apprenticeship in the 
institutions of the State Labour Reserve system, or else went straight 
to work in industry or agriculture. The great majority of those 
finishing full secondary school were immediately absorbed by the 
higher educational establishments; the few remaining could easily 
find some secretarial or clerical work. The expansion of general 
secondary education completely disorganised this neat pattern. The 
number of vacancies at higher educational establishments not only 
Was not increased in proportion to the output of the secondary 
schools, but has ad a reduced in the last few years. At 
first, unsuccessful applicants and their parents tended to consider 
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their failure to secure admission as accidental, to be rectified the 
following year. By 1954, however, the discrepancy between the 
numbers leaving school and the available vacancies in higher 
educational lishments became so obvious’ that on the one 
hand the majority of school-leavers clearly could not hope for 
higher education, and on the other, the authorities themselves 
initiated a widespread campaign to persuade these young people 
to take up manual jobs in industry or agriculture. Since | 
these exhortations have become somewhat pointless, since the young 
pores having resigned themselves to 2 fact that they would 

ve to take up manual work, are, for a number of reasons beyond 
the scope of this article, finding it difficult to obtain employment; 
it is sufficient here to say that unemployment among school-leavers 
is causing considerable worry to the authorities because of its 
demoralising effects and political implications. Under characteristic 
headings such as ““ No Grounds for Optimism ” or “‘ Getting Work 
for School-Leavers—An Urgent Task,” the Soviet press reports 
such examples as the following. In Kuibyshev this year work 
needed to be found for 1,585 school-leavers while there were still 
420 who had left school the previous year but had not yet found 
employment; the situation is similar in Moscow, Leningrad, Tula, 
Sverdlovsk, the industrial towns of the Kuznetsk Basin in Siberia, 
the capital of the Moldavian Republic Kishinév, etc. In Rostov- 
on-Don, “ considerable difficulty is facing the school youth”; about 
4,700 young people have just left school but the authorities have 
allocated for them only 1,365 places in the city’s industries. And 
so on. 

Since 1954 many of these secondary-school-leavers have decided 
to try their luck in professional secondary schools," where special 
shortened courses (one and a half to two and a half years instead 
of four) have been set up for them; in 1955 over a half of all 
those admitted to the professional secondary schools had already 
completed ten-year secondary education, in 1956 this percentage 


10 The situation is much worse now; ¢.g., in the city of Gorky it was estimated in 1957 
that about one-third of all ten-class school-leavers would be able to proceed to some 
sort of further education; this year it is considered that all those who have just left 
school will have to seek employment. According to Khrushchev, 700,000 of those 
who finished full secondary school in 1957 have not secured admission to either higher 
educational establishments or er secondary schools, and the combined figure 
for the years 1953/56 is 2-2 million. 

in the few Technical Schools that were specially set up for them in 1954, aiming 

turn out skilled workers in a one-year course: 60,000 pupils were admitted in 1954, 
om only 27,000 completed the course; the entry target for the next year was 

50 90,000 finished in 1956. 
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rose to 66, and in 1957 it was planned to raise it to 72-3. The 
professional secondary schools having thus been choked by general 
secondary school-leavers, the expectations of those leaving after 
seven-class general secondary schools have been further disorganised: 
there is no incentive for the average child to continue his general 
secondary education (since he sees the difficulties of those who 
have already completed ten classes); the professional secondary 
schools have become infinitely more difficult to get into; and there 
are comparatively few trade schools (which train semi-skilled and 
skilled workers in courses of six months to two years). Children 
have therefore been leaving school even before they have completed 
seven classes in order to try to get the available jobs as apprentices, 
etc., and in order to combat this a law had to be passed in 1956 
forbidding the employment in industry (though not in agriculture) 
of children under fifteen. 

The following table shows the statistics of the problems of 
school-leavers (in thousands). 


1950 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Completed secondary 
School 315 500 880 1,100 1,300 1,500 1,600 
Admissions to higher 
educational _establish- 


ments : 

Resident (full and 

part-time) 237-5 281-7 299-1 285-612 263-8 246-013 245.0 14 
Correspondence 111-6 149-1 169-9 175-8 194.9 180.0 195.024 


Admissions to profes- 
sional secondary 


schools : 

Resident (full and 

part-time) 365-1 486-0 509-5135 478.716 464.317 
Correspondénce 61-2 72-0 85.3 108-8 130-3 


Higher Education 


Establishments of higher education in Russia fall into two cate- 
gories: umiversities and specialised institutions. Universities tend 
to continue the tradition of pursuing knowledge for its own sake 
12 Full-time, 257-2; part-time, 28-5. 

13 Pull-time, 213-0; part-time, 33-0. 

14 These are the planned figures: full-time, 205-0; part-time, 40-0. 

18 Of whom between 115-0 and 120-0 had already completed ten-class secondary education. 
1 Full-time, 424-0; part-time, 54-8; over 230-0 had already completed ten-class secondary 

‘ucation 


ed 5 
17 Of whom 306-0 had already completed ten-class secondary education. 
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rather than training people for specific jobs. Thus, the govern- 
ment’s decision of 1986 that the majority of graduates from arts 
faculties would in future be employed as secondary school teachers, 
and that therefore the universities should train them as such, has 
met with considerable resistance within the universities as being 
contrary to the spirit of university education. On the whole the 
universities have a higher standing than the special institutes, 
though the recently created ones are hardly more than the peda- 

ical institutes which have served as their base. There are now 
orty universities within the USSR, out of a total of about 900 
higher educational establishments. University students for 1955/56 
(the last year for which full figures are available) numbered 115,652 
(excluding correspondence students) out of a total of 1,227,900 
students at all higher educational establishments, j.c., about 9 per 
cent. 

Among the great multiplicity of special institutions, there are 
a few which stand out as a kind of technical university. They 
are normally called Polytechnical, Technological or Industrial 
Institutes, and offer not only a variety of specialised courses but 
also some general courses in technological subjects which are full 
up to university level; indeed, in an industrial city like Sverdlovsk 
it is the Polytechnical Institute rather than the University which 
enjoys the higher status. The length of courses of study in these 
Institutes, as in universities, is five to six years. As to the quality 
of training in these Institutes, a comparative study recently under- 
taken in America** shows that the best of them—such as the 
Moscow Higher Technical School—correspond roughly in their 
curricula and levels of achievement to the best that exists in the 
West—such as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This, 
incidentally, is not the result of any “cultural revolution” that 
is supposed to have taken a during the Soviet period; one 
shoul not forget that people like Lobachevsky, Mendeleyev and 
Pavlov were educated in nineteenth-century Russia. 

This is not to say, of course, that all higher educational estab- 
lishments are of this high quality; on the contrary, the majority of 
them are rather narrowly specialised institutes (¢.g., the Astrakhan 
Fishing Institute) with a four- to five-year course, and at the lowest 
levels are more comparable to a good professional secondary school 
than to a university. It is important to remember this when com- 
paring Soviet and British figures for higher education, since British 


18 Korol—see footnote 1. 
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statistics normally give only figures for universities plus the Man- 
chester and Glasgow Colleges of Science and Technology. The 
following table shows the total number of all students (excluding 
correspondence), grouped under subjects of study, receiving higher 
education in the years 1950/51 and 1955/56 (in thousands). 


Subjects 1950/51 1955/56 | 
Industry, Building, Transport & 
Communications 268-2 497-7 
Agriculture 89.4 150-0 
Economics & Law 43-1 47.3 
Medicine, Physical Culture, & Sport 108-1 152-4 


Education (i.e., all university students, 

us Pedagogical and Library 

nstitute students) 322-1 368-0 
Art (incl, Music & Drama) 14-2 125 


Since 1956 no fees have been payable in higher educational 
establishments, and needy students with a good academic record 
receive grants towards their living expenses graded in accordance 
with the year of study and the relative importance of the course 
of study being followed; this in fact means that some technological 
and scientific students receive preferential treatment. 

The declared government policy on higher education is now 
not expansion (except in the ors regions of the country and 
for engineers and technologists), but “ deepening,” that is, raisin 
the level—which, in Soviet conditions, includes the level of politi 
conformity. In pursuit of this policy, the number of vacancies . 
for full-time ts has been consistently reduced since 1955, . i 
as we have seen, and in 1957 and 1958 successive alterations to 
the rules of admission were made. According to this year’s rules, 
up to 80 per cent. of students admitted to each institution must 
have worked for at least two years in industry or agriculture (or 
else have completed National Service), and must produce certificates 
from their employers and from the Party authorities testifying to 
their performance and behaviour. Moreover, representatives of 
the Party and its subsidiary organisations (the Komsomol and the 
trade unions) are henceforth to sit on the Admissions Committees 
of all institutions, reviving the worst practice of the 1920s and 
early '30s. (It is interesting to note here that the means by which 
the Communist authorities are now trying to reduce the 
of student non-conformity—so clearly demonstrated during the 
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autumn events of 1956—are essentially the same as those of the 
pre-1905 autocratic regime in Russia.) The extent to which this 
~, is limiting the opportunities for higher education is evident 
rom the fact that out of the total of 1,600,000 secondary school- 
leavers this year, only some 40,000 (that is, 20 per cent. of the 
planned admissions to full-time higher education) may be able to 
proceed directly to further study, i.e., one in forty.” 

Within the framework of these regulations, how are the best 
brains picked for those subjects of study where the authorities are 
anxious to have good brains? The main channel for them is the 
20 per cent. of places reserved for Beer direct from school. 
These have to undergo a very stiff competitive examination. 
Moreover, through school societies and the junior sections of 
learned societies, professors come in contact with the most out- 
standing school pupils, will encourage them to apply to the most 
suitable institution, and will later try to get them admitted. 

The following table, taken from the Soviet journal Sotsialisti- 
cheskii Trud (No. 3, 1958), gives an interesting comparison between 
Soviet and American higher education. 


1940 1950 1955 
USSR USA USSR USA USSR USA 

Persons completing 

higher education 

(in thousands) 126-1 186-5 176-9 331-9 245-8 292-929 
Per million of pop. 660 ~=«:1,429 931 2,133 1,229 —1,789 
Technological graduates 
(in thousands) 30 15 36 53 66 23 


Percentage proportion 
of graduates 24 8 20 16 27 8 


The Teachers 


The supply of teachers for primary and secondary schools is 
numerically quite satisfactory at present. In fact, as a result of 
the fall in the number of pupils in recent years, the pupil/teacher 
ratio has become very favourable, as the following table shows 
(the figures include part-time teachers). 


19 However, last when the regulations provided for up to 60 per cent. of places 
for applic on on years’ work experience, only 27 per cent. of those mcbieecd 
this condition; so this year, too, the position may not be as bad as it could 
be. 
20 For 1954. 
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Year No. of Teachers Pupil/Teacher ratio 
(thousands) 
1914/15 231 #4 
1922/23 223 33 
1929/30 39 #4 
1931/32 573 37 
1940/41 1,216 29 
1945/46 1,043 235 
1947/48 1,188 ya) 
1950/51 1,433 23 
1952/53 1,531 20 
1953/54 1,577 20 
1955/56 1,655 17 
1956/57 1,727 16 


The average number of pupils per primary school (classes 1-4, ages 
seven to eleven), havin Seclined from seventy-cight in 1940/41 
to thirty-three in 1953/54, rose slightly to reach thirty-seven in 
1956/57. In view of the small size of the primary schools, it is 
not surprising to find that 57-3 per cent. of them had, in 1954/55 
(figures are not available for later years), only one teacher, and a 
further 32-6 per cent. only two. 

Teachers’ qualifications differ according to the classes they teach. 
Teachers of the upper classes in full secondary schools are supposed 
to have higher education (Pedagogical Institute or university); those 
of classes 5-7 were, until recently, trained in special Teachers’ 
Institutes which gave a two-year course on the Resi of nine or 
ten years of general secondary education, but these Institutes have 
now been abolished and the aim is to train teachers for these classes 
in full Pedagogical Institutes; teachers for the primary classes 1-4 
are pail te have —— secondary education which is 
acquired in pedagogical schools. The following table shows the 
actual educational level of teachers in the year 1955/56, as a per- 
centage of all teachers for the relevant classes (excluding riod a0 
of music, art and physical training, headmasters, and their 
assistants). 


Education Classes 1-4 5-7 8-10 (11) 
Higher Education 1-0 per cent. 17-3 per cent. 77-4 per cent. 
Teachers’ Institutes ee ae 236 «» 9 188 4 on 
Pedagogical Secondary 86-7 ,, ,, il ww yea ae 
Other Secondary Oe no Mae So 


Incomplete Secondary 2-1 » » 0-5 ” ” 0-1 » » 
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A comparison with the only other ped for which there are full 
figures, 1950/51, shows that the level of teachers’ training has im- 

roved with one important exception: the proportion of ens with 

igher education ee s to be declining—it was 20-1 per cent. for 
classes 5-7 in 1 11, and 78-9 per cent. for the upper classes. 
This may be due to the great expansion of full secondary education 
and the decline in the number of pupils in classes 5-7. It is 
interesting to note that teachers as a whole appear to be an aging 
race, except for those in the pag: classes: whereas in 1950/51, 
33 per cent. of the teachers of the first four classes had a teaching 
experience of up to five years, and 7-6 per cent. of twenty-five years 
or more, the fi for 1955/56 were 18-3 per cent. and 10-1 per 
cent. respectively; the corresponding figures for the classes 5-7 are 
40-4 per cent. and 7-4 per cent. in 1950/51, as against 29-3 per 
cent. and 6-9 per cent. in 1955/56. 

No statistics of teachers’ remuneration are published. The 
official scales provide for graded salaries according to the teacher’s 
level of education, the classes he is teaching, his experience, and 
the type of locality (urban or rural); there is no discrimination 
between men and women. The starting salary of a primary school 
teacher is about 580 roubles per month before deductions, which, 
taking the actual current ae of one rouble as 6d. (the figure 
which to my knowledge is accepted by British economists oe. 
in the field), gives a monthly gross salary of £14 10s.; the obvious 
insufficiency of this salary is to some extent ameliorated by the 
fact that many village school teachers receive free accommodation 
and fuel. In secondary schools the average salary appears to be 
between 800 and 1, roubles a month, that is, between £20 
and £25. By virtue of their higher or professional secondary 
education, teachers belong to the category of people known in the 
Soviet Union as “ specialists,” which enjoys a higher social status 
and certain legal privileges in comparison with the rest of the 
“toilers.” Among the specialists, however, teachers have tradi- 
tionally occupied the lowest position, and there is no indication that 


this is likely to change in the foreseeable future. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY’S POLICY 
FOR EDUCATION 


W. O. LESTER SMITH 


Tue Education Act of 1944 was a product of coalition, and the 
task of converting it into a living reality cannot be fulfilled without 
a continuance of that underlying unity so evident when it was 
enacted. For this reason one is inclined to look at em pronounce- 
ments about education with some trepidation, for it is always 
possible that they will contain some proposal or adopt an attitude 
that will disrupt the unity so essential to advance. In the past 
education has suffered so grievously as a result of sectarian and 
party strife that it would be tragic if it again fell a victim to 

ivisive influences. “The longer I live,” Lord Attlee observed 
when he was Prime Minister, “the more I value toleration as 
being the essence of civilisation and the foundation of democracy. 
Toleration does not mean that one should not hold one’s views 
strongly. I have not myself very much use for Laodiceans . . . 
but it does mean that one should respect the right of other people 
to their own opinions.” Happily the pamphlet Learning to Live, 
in which the Labour Party expounds its educational policy, is 
admirable in its tone and temper; and except for a phrase here 
and there—e.g., ““ deliberate Government inertia ”—it eschews the 
language of ae Unlike much political literature about 
education, it shows an intimate knowledge of schools and of how 
our complex educational system works; and its approach to prob- 
lems is human and, indeed, child-centred. As well as being 
an im t statement of policy, it is also a valuable and very 
readable of education in our time “from Nursery School 
to University.’ 

A Practical Manifesto 

The — had a good reception in the educational Press. The 


Times Educational Supplement commented: “ There is much 

sense in the Labour Party’s statement of policy on education. It 
is coherent and it leavens the Socialist ideal with a sensible notion 
of what is practicable. It sees the need for reform but does not 
* Formerly Professor of Soci of Education, University of London, and we | 
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muddle reform with revolution. And recognising that New 
Jerusalems are not built in a day it is content to put first things 
first.” While Education, the organ of the Association of Education 
Committees, summed up its reactions with the observation: ‘“‘ Taken 
by and large, this poutical manifesto on educational policy is of 
high standard and should contribute a great deal not only to the 
contentious, though necessary, business of politics, but also to the 
identification of agreed objectives which cut across party shib- 
boleths.” It gains much in practical value by concentrating on 
a five-year programme, and another commendable feature is its 
honest readiness to admit that, putting first things first, there are 
several desirable objectives that Ane, intideds priority. Thus, 
referring to nursery education and the importance of meeting the 
demand for it, it remarks: “‘A Labour Government could not 
undertake to give this part of education the same priority as it 
must give to smaller classes and the four-year secondary course; 
but this does not mean that no advance could be made. In the 
1960’s the number of children in junior and infant departments 
of primary schools will fall. Buildings that can be adapted to 
nursery education will be available, and local authorities will be 
encouraged not to neglect this opportunity.” 


Finance and Administration 


The statement does not attempt any estimate of the cost of its 
roposals. Instead it reiterates what was said in an earlier Labour 
Barty manifesto, Challenge to Britain—“ We must see that the 
money is found, even if it means going without other things.” 
It justifies this demand for more money for education from rates 
and taxes by pointing out that the £600 million now being spent 
on education is still, as in 1938, no more than about 3 per cent. 
of the national income. Lord Hailsham, when Minister of Educa- 
tion, made much the same plea, but there is a sharp clash between 
the ies about how funds available from taxation should be 
distributed. In this statement the Labour Party roundly condemns 
the Conservative Government’s plan of aiding local authority 
services as a whole by a general grant. “Labour,” it declares, 
“will therefore return as soon as possible to the principle of a 
percentage grant for education. This will be undertaken as part 
of the general review of local government finance and of the 
financial arr. ts between central and local government which 
will be carried out by the next Labour Government.” 
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As well as a widespread belief that a general or block grant will 
lead in some areas to economies in education, there is a strong 
feeling in educational circles that the recent decision to end the 
percentage grant system will seriously weaken the valuable er- 
ship between the central department and local education authorities, 
a partnership carefully built up —— century. The percentage 
grant system was introduced by Herbert Fisher, when President of 
the Board of Education, on the basis of the Kempe Committee’s 
Report on Local Taxation, with the deliberate intention of fosterin 
a sense of partnership. That it did this effectively the Ministry o: 
Education affirms in the survey it produced in 1950 to mark the 
jubilee of the central department of education. “The story of the 
finance of public education in England and Wales during the last 
half century,” the survey claims, “ is in the main the story of the 
growth of an organic relationship between the central authority 
and the local education authorities set up by the Education Act of 
1902. The idea of partnership between the two is now so well 
established and generally accepted that it is not always realised that 
it did not take real shape until the time of Fisher’s tenure of office.” 
The abolition of the percentage grant system has been widely 
deplored by educational leaders, irrespective of party: thus at the 
last Annual Conference of the Association of Education Committees 
Mr. R. G. Robinson, for so long the greatly respected Chairman of 
the Cardiff Education Committee, said that “as a Conservative of 
thirty years standing in local government, he had been shocked to 
the core at the complete indifference of the Government to the 
unanimous and universal expression of distrust and dislike of 
the block grant by all associations connected with education and all 
teachers’ organisations.” The proposal to restore the percentage 
grant system is the one instance in the Labour Party’s statement of 
an intention to repeal a Conservative measure. 

It is encouraging to note the strong support that the statement 
gives to the principle of partnership, the regard shown for the work 
of local education authorities, the appreciation of the services of 
governors and managers and the comment: “Delegation of 
responsibility in this eo by the larger local authorities has enabled 
a wide range of people to take part in the administration of 
education.” It is impossible to foresee what changes will come in 
the structure and powers of local authorities in the next few years, 
but we can expect developments especially in the conurbations and 
“ special review areas.” “ Whatever the outcome,” says this state- 
ment, “it is essential that the local authority responsible for 
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providing the education service has sufficient population and finan- 
cial resources to out the task properly. There must also be an 
adequate system of decimation to ensure that the local interests 
at present intimately concerned with the management of schools 
and groups of schools are retained. At the same time we must be 
careful not to create too unwieldy and expensive an administrative 
machine.” With such views there will be wide agreement irrespec- 
tive of party, and there will be general approval of this comment 
on “ good administration”: “ It must include respect by the local 
authorities, managers, and governors of schools for the status of the 
head teacher and his assistants. Good central government respects 
the special province of the local authorities; good local government 
approaches its teachers in the same spirit.” 


Priorities 

Having wisely set a five-year limit to its programme, the Party was 
confronted with the difficult problem of selecting its objectives for 
that period. It realised that the scope of its programme would be 
governed largely by the number of teachers and by the man-power 
available for building and the provision of other needs. Dealin 

first with “those items of school policy which compete with a 
other for teachers, buildings, and materials” the statement sum- 
marises the gh ager decided upon in these words: “ Labour 
announces as definite objectives for the next few years: reduction 
of the size of classes; replacement of slum schools; the disappearance 
of all-age schools; the full four-year secondary course and pro- 
vision for the needs of all handicapped children.” Few will disagree 
with this selection of immediate needs and, indeed, except for the 
proposal about the secondary course all the items have ranked as 
urgent objectives for some time. The proposal to institute a full 
four-year secondary course is made because the Party recognises that 
it will not be practicable within the pre of the programme to 
raise the leaving age to sixteen. The 1944 Act imposes on the 
Minister the duty-te-raise the school-leaving age to sixteen as soon as 
he is satisfied that this is practicable. To do this would require at 
least 16,000 more teachers but the supply of teachers is not adequate 
for this purpose nor, having regard to other claims, is it likely to be 
within the next five years. So as the best practicable alternative the 
Labour Party proposes to amend the law, which now requires pupils 
to stay at school until the end of the term in which they become 
fifteen, and make it compulsory for them to stay at school to the end 
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of the school year—not the term—in which they become fifteen. 
The educational advantages of pupils remaining at school to com- 
plete a well-considered course hardly need to be stated, but the 
pamphlet rightly notes that the large exodus of boys and girls at the 
end of the school year will put an added responsibility on Youth 
Employment Officers, already hard pressed as a result of the extra 
numbers seeking suitable employment now that children of the high 
birth-rate years are leaving school. The proposal is, however, both 
practicable and sound. 

Somewhat optimistically the statement forecasts “some pro- 
gress” within the five years towards further objectives of the Party’s 
school policy—the establishment of a five-year secondary course and 
the general provision of county colleges. But most of these objec- 
tives, both immediate and long-term, depend upon an adequate 
supply of suitably qualified my The Party fully realises that 
this is the most crucial problem. “The greatest single obstacle to 
educational advance,” it declares, “is the shortage of teachers. A 
determined government can, by the exercise of its own will, find 
money and erect buildings in a comparatively short time, but men 
and women have to be persuaded to become teachers, and years must 
be spent in training them.” The statement criticises the Govern- 
ment for not securing more teachers, but it should be said that there 
were over 250,000 teachers serving in primary and secondary schools 
in 1957 as against 209,000 in 1950 when Labour was in office. 
There is general agreement that many more teachers are required: 
= for immediate needs, and many more from a long-term 
standpoint. At the annual conference of the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees attention was drawn to a statement that Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther had made to the Minister to the effect that 
whatever reforms his Council might eventually suggest—he is 
Chairman of the Central Advisory Council for Education for 
England—the two basic reforms of raising the school-leaving age to 
sixteen and introducing county colleges, together with a decent 
reduction in the size of classes, would require 90,000 more teachers 
in 1970 than were in the service in 1956. 

Apart from long-term considerations there is this immediate 
need for a substantial increase in order to reduce the size of classes. 
Emphasising the gravi of the problem, the Party statement gives 
recent statistics: “ Under existing grant regulations no class in a 
primary school is supposed to contain more forty children, and 
no class in a secon school more than thirty. It has not been 
possible to enforce this regulation. We have now 4,400,000 children 
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in pri schools, and one-third of them are being taught in classes 
of over é children; we have 2,400,000 children fo secondary 
schools, and two-thirds of them are in classes of over thirty 
children.” And the statement goes on to explain the harm done 
by over-size classes, describing them as “a great handicap” which 
“no amount of devoted effort by teachers, nor any excellence of 
school building, can offset.” And it adds, “ in such classes the child 
with exceptional gifts is in danger of becoming bored for lack of 
enough to occupy its mind and the child who needs more than 
average help towards learning is bewildered and discouraged.” 


The Staffing Problem 


The problem of staffing schools adequately is, however, not just 
one of recruiting many more teachers. In the years immediately 
after the last war the stress was rightly on numbers, both to fill the 
gaps in the service and to meet the requirements of the older leaving 
age. We owe much to the imaginative leadership at the Ministry 
during that I acta which produced and inspired the invaluable 
Emergency Training Scheme. But today the need is very different. 
For we have rea a stage in the implementation of the 1944 Act 
when success or failure largely hinges on our ability to match year 
by year the curriculum requirements of the schools. When you 
reflect on the great variety of their needs and the recruits’ Secidaie 
of choice, it seems a super-human task. The demand, as a glance 
at the advertisements in the educational press will show, is remark- 
ably diversified and it is always changing and fluctuating. There 
was a time when training for infant and junior teaching was spoken 
of as if it was much the same thing; today our greater Faserlodae of 
the needs of early childhood has made the primary as well as the 
secondary stage an affair of specialisms. Similarly, greater insight 
into the needs of children with different handicaps makes the 
Special School demand more and more exacting. 

As for the gy ith Gag whatever our views may be about the 
place of the form teacher, we recognise as never before that every 
school requires its specialists if essential alternative studies are to be 
catered for. Add to this the particular requirements of the dual 
system and you have a truly formidable demand for a diversity of 
teachers. A great deal has been done towards meeting these varied 
requirements but, as this Party statement reminds us, there are 
regrettable shortages, of which that of mathematics and science 
teachers is the most serious. But even more important than 
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matching the growing demand for specialists is to ensure, as far as 
sarees that all who teach have had a good education and have 

n adequately prepared for their vocation. As far back as 1946 
the then Minister of Education accepted in principle the strong 
recommendation of the McNair Committee that the general 
Training College course of two years should be lengthened to three 
years. This vital reform has been held back ever since because of 
the need for additional teachers but it is now recognised that there 
should be no further delay. It is good to find the Labour Party in 
this statement wholeheartedly welcoming the decision of the 
Government to introduce the three-year course in 1960. The 
lengthening of the course is yet another reason for increasing the 
rate of recruitment and expanding Training College accommodation 
so that larger numbers can be accepted for admission. The Govern- 
ment has already put in hand a first instalment of an expansion 
eh eee ed: the Minister has said that he is consulting the 

ational Advisory Council for the Training and Supply of Teachers 
as to what further expansion is necessary. The more zest the 
Labour Party can infuse into these endeavours the better, and it is 
encouraging to find in its statement its own proposals for expansion 
and for a vigorous recruiting campaign. 

Demands for well-educated manpower are a characteristic of 
our time and come from almost every sphere of activity. This 
statement not only calls for many more teachers for our schools, 
but also makes several other demands for additional well-qualified 
personnel by an early date. It takes very much the same line about 
the Youth Service as did King George’s Jubilee Trust in their report 
Citizens of Tomorrow, and wants to see it “a reality and not a 
sham.” But, as it rightly says, “ we cannot hope to foster a varied 
and developing Youth Service without a nucleus of trained, full- 
time leaders. At present there are probably less than 1,000 of these 
in the whole country; this force must be at least trebled.” Again, 
in the course of an excellent chapter on “ Technical and Scientific 
Education ” it gives its full backing to the recommendations in the 
Willis Jackson Report on The Supply and Training of Teachers in 
Technical Colleges. On the subject of immediate staffing needs, 
the Willis Jackson Committee’s recommendations were: 

1. Full-time staff in technical colleges should be increased from 

11,500 in 1955-56 to 18,600 in 1960-61; and part-time staff 
from 39,000 in 1955-56 to 47,000 in 1960-61. 

2. In order to achieve the total of 18,600 full-time teachers in 

service by 1960-61, average annual recruitment between 
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1955-56 and 1960-61 should be increased from the present 
1,300 to 2,300; in particular, recruitment of science and 
mathematics graduates should be increased from 300 to 400 
and of graduate technologists from 150 to 360. 


The Universities 

Again, in the chapter on Universities the statement urges expansion 
and “some new universities.” While this in due course will 
enlarge the supply of well-qualified personnel, it will first involve 
many new teaching appointments in universities for which men and 
women of outstanding ability in particular fields of study will have 
to be found. Some ask whether the nation has a large enough 
reservoir of able citizens to meet the demands that come so 
insistently from so many quarters. In a little peroration at the end 
of this statement we are given the Labour Party’s answer to this 

uestion: “During the war, great numbers o ple mastered 

ills and acquir mao they had never ideas imagined to 
be within their grasp. Today we are slipping back into the old 
underestimate of the abilities of our people. If our nation declines, 
either in peoneeey or dignity, it will not be for lack of natural 
talent; it will be beca ose who possess that talent never passed 
Faby the doorway that led to its full development. Open the 
door |” 


Controversial Issues 


A fair measure of continuity is necessary for the good administration 
of education, and orderly advance becomes difficult, if not impos- 
sible, both at the centre and locally if electoral changes involve 
reversals of policy of a fundamental character. Differences of 
attitude and emphasis are to be expected, and it is in the nature of 
things that the party in opposition should be critical of the adminis- 
tration of the party in office. While this statement expresses a 
distinctive point of view and in almost every page reminds us that 
it is voicing party p sea it is not unmindful of the importance 
of continuity and the comments that it has evoked both from 
opponents and from others with no party axe to grind have been 
appreciative of its quality. While the Minister of Education has 
criticised its secon school proposals vehemently he has also 
been complimentary. “In particular,” he said with reference to 
the statement, “ T think we Hg all agree that real priorities in the 
education service are more and better teachers, and more and better 
school buildings. This is the hard core of our common problem, 
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and it is of great value to have public attention focused on these 
basic needs.” And he added, “In this respect we are now very 
close to an all- policy for education.” The Chairman of the 
Conservative Parliamentary Education Committee, Mr. Gilbert 
Longden, has in an article in Education expressed agreement with 
all the main proposals except those for secondary education which 
he describes somewhat euphemistically as “a rift in this hitherto 
harmonious lute.” He dedicat the proposal in the statement that 
there should be a royal commission on universities, and agrees with 
the view that, because some universities could not expand without 
overcrowding the town in which they are situated some new 
universities must be created. 

The organisation of secondary education for all is such a difficult 
administrative problem and involves consideration of such debatable 
issues, educational and social, that it is not surprising that there are 
fundamental differences of opinion. The important chapter about 
it in this statement lacks that unambiguous clarity that distinguishes 
the rest of the pamphlet. It is entitled ‘“‘ Comprehensive Secondary 
Education,” and much of it is devoted to a condemnation of “ segre- 
gation at eleven.” “The main feature and defect of this system,” 
the document states, “is that it labels children at this early age as 
belonging to different ‘types’ and segregates them into different 
kinds of school, each with a curriculum supposedly suitable for one 
type of child.” And it contends, “‘ We can deliver ourselves from 

s evil by adopting the principle of comprehensive secondary 
education.”” At times the argument seems to point to the conclusion 
that this means a system of comprehensive schools, of which there 
are as yet only forty-nine in the whole country, twenty-one of them 
being located in London. They are all comparatively new, and on 
such limited experience it was obviously difficult to s t the 
universal adoption of the comprehensive school as the only kind 
of secondary school. But the case for this type of school is well 
argued, and some of the points against it are rebutted. For 
example, the contention that the gifted child will fare less well in 
a comprehensive school than he does in a grammar school is 
discussed, and dismissed as contrary to the evidence. ‘“‘ Granted 
that we have at present few conapathensiee schools,” the statement 
observes, “‘and that we need more and longer experience before 
advancing tic claims; we are none the less obliged to notice 
that such evi there is points in exactly the opposite direction 
to that suggested in the argument set out above.” This is a crucial 
point and it would have been helpful to have had some indication 
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of the evidence, and also to know the basis for the opinion that “ the 


successes of the gifted children in comprehensive schools are no less 
than those of comparable children in grammar schools.” And 
what is meant by success? 

There will be different interpretations of this chapter, and 
already there have been some at a high level. The Minister of 
Education has found in it “the smell of death” for existing 
— modern, and technical schools, while Mr. Gaitskell has 

escribed this as “ complete nonsense,” adding that “it would be 
nearer the truth to describe our proposals as a grammar school 
education for all.” Some will ponder over the emotive word 
“ segregation,” and wonder why Hie is so wrong when applied to 

ammar and modern schools, it should continue to be tolerated 
in public schools, which the statement leaves unscathed to thrive or 
struggle in the fickle climate of /aissez faire. Many will hope that 
the last section of this chapter, headed “ Variety of Ways” will 
provide for grammar, modern, and the few technical schools a 
means of survival. The high regard, which so many of us have, 
for the good work that the new comprehensive schools are doing 
should not blind us to the fact that they are all still in the pioneer 
stage and we have yet much to learn about them. Let us hope 
that statesmanship and tolerance will prevail, and that if Labour 
comes to power ye ae oy of “Variety of Ways” will be 
generously applied. erwise we must expect controversy as bitter 
as that w ich halted educational advance in the nineteenth century. 
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Tue battle for the Maghreb has been continuing now for nearly 
four years. For it was on November 1, 1954, that the Algerian 
revolt broke out, one by-product of which was the granting of 

litical concessions, and eventually independence, to Tunisia and 
Restec in order that French military power might be concen- 
trated upon an effort to suppress the revolution in Algeria. It is as 
well to Be clearly in mind what this “ pacification ” has meant in 
terms of human misery. The scale of destruction in Algeria already 
approaches genocide. “ Genocide” was indeed the term frequently 
used by the Algerians with whom I talked last summer to cite 
the exterminations taking place. Half a million Algerians*killed 
since the outbreak of the revolution was FLN’s figure, put out over 
the Tunis radio. Till I went to Algeria I thought this an exaggera- 
tion. I hope it may be. But sitting with Algerians, military and 
civilian, in the mountains, men with detailed local knowledge, I 
came to believe it possible: so many dead in Duvivier; so many in 
Béne; so many in Philippeville. The French casualty figures them- 
selves tell part of the story—when it is remembered that the official 
phrase “ rebels killed” means, in large part, “old men, mothers, 
young children, killed.” 

I know that there are those who believe this way of presenting 
the situation pays too little attention to the acts of terrorism and 
sabotage organised by FLN. Such methods are certainly used. I 
have met some of the Partisans, attached to regular units of the 
Algerian Army of Liberation, whose special task it is to carry out 
terrorist activities. But one must bear in mind that there has 
scarcely been a national revolution in history in which the weapons 
of terrorism have not been employed. Moreover, as the Army of 
Liberation has become stronger, better organised, and better 
equipped, there has been an increasing emphasis upon military 
operations of the usual guerilla type—ambuscades and accrochages. 
In any case there can be no conceivable moral justification for 
the use, by the agents of the French State, of the methods of 
— and torture of which we have ample and authentic 
record. 


® Assistant Secretary Palestine Civil Service, 1934-36; Secretary to the Oxford University 
Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies and Fellow of Balliol, 1945-52. 
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I know too that it is hard to believe these things about the 
French. It is hard to believe that the system which enjoys the 
support of these kindly, civilised French bourgeois, harmlessly 
drinking their aperitifs in the pleasant cafés around St. Sulpice, 
has been maintained by the maiming, electrocuting, suffocating, of 
the living bodies of thousands of Algerians, as well as of numbers of 
their fellow Frenchmen who have preserved their independence of 
mind. It is hard to convince mins that what these noble phrases 
about Algeria remaining permanently French really amount to, in 
hard coin, is—“* Let the destruction of villages, the tortures, and the 
executions, continue.” Yet one has only to spend a few days, not 
necessarily in Algeria even, but on the Tunisian or the Moroccan 
side of the frontier, talking with the refugees, to know that this is 
so. How is this dominant French attitude—challenged consistently 
and courageously by men like Bourdet and Sartre, Massignon and 
Julien—to be explained? As a special kind of madness, or mental 
disease, from which we ourselves are by no means immune, which 
seems to afflict nations that have lost imperial greatness—whose 
symptoms are a peculiar myopia, a withdrawal into a world of 
fantasy, a sense of irresponsibility for the consequences of one’s 
actions? A disease which compels its victims to ignore, or deny, 
the facts of the case; attribute disaster to a wicked conspiracy 
against France’s honour, in which Egypt, the United States, Russia, 
Britain, and the United Nations (proportions to taste), are all 
involved; trust that the army is settling it all; and continue to drink 
one’s aperitif, serenely—if it were not that Michel’s call-up is due in 
the autumn. 

What are the prospects of the new societies that are being born, 
with so much pain and difficulty, in the Maghreb? What matters 
most, perhaps, in the long run is that the Maghreb possesses a basic 
— a much more definite, down-to-earth, politically relevant 
kind of unity than the more generalised sense of belonging together 
that is shared by all Arab peoples. Maghreb unity is not merely an 
aspiration, but a fact. It is the product of many forces: among 
them the ancient Berber tradition of democratic organisation and 
resistance to external authority, expressed in the fourth century by 
the Donatists and Circumcelliones; in the struggle led by Kahina, 
the seventh-century Jewish priestess-queen, against the invading 
Arabs; and, somewhat later, in the Kharijist assertion of the 
La of an elected Caliphate. The women who fight today 
with the Algerian Army of Liberation, or secretly sew uniforms and 
organise supplies, are in a real sense heirs to this tradition. The 
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great early periods of Maghreb civilisation, under the Almoravids 
and Almohads, when the region was for a time united under a 
single government, are a reminder that what has been achieved can 
be achieved again. From Agadir to Gabés, or even to Tripoli, one 
has the sense of moving within a single world, within which 
litical frontiers have little meaning. This sense of unity has now 
n reinforced by common experience of French imperial rule, 
and the adoption of the French language and French intellectual 
tools to chaflen the assumptions of that rule. (This is not, of 
course, to say that the Arabic tool has been neglected, but rather 
supplemented and refined.) 
he national movements of the Maghreb are thus a synthesis 
of the Arab-Berber and the French seveiuers traditions. They 
have acquired a toughness, a realism, and a capacity for efficient 
organisation which, I suspect, are less evident in other 
of the Arab world. They are certainly most unlike the familiar 
Western stereo of Arab nationalism—romantic, xenophobic, 
rhetorical, anarchic, incompetent, fanatical, and so forth. Visitin 
the Neo-Destour Youth Centre beside the Mediterranean at Bir-ab 
Bey, where 150 delegates go every week or fortnight from youth 
oups throughout Tunisia, listening to their national songs and 
iscussion-groups, I thought how remote this was from all that 5 
Westerners have in mind when they apply, or misapply, the label 
“ oriental”: a combination of popular initiative and self-imposed 
discipline that was full of promise. 
here is, moreover, a basic community of purpose among the 
national movements in the three territories which is the new, and j 
obably the most powerful, factor contributing to this sense of e 
Maghreb unity. The dominant political organisations in each terri- ; 
tory—Istiqlal in Morocco, Neo-Destour in Tunisia, and FLN in | 
Algeria—which met last April in conference in Tangier, have been / 
shaped by the same basic ideas: Sheikh Mohammed ‘Abdu and 
Shakib Arslan having been formative influences, as much as Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau sot Karl Marx. Their parent bodies developed 
during the inter-war period in semi-clandestine, semi-legal, 
symbiotic relationship. Nationalist, non-communist trade union 
movements, in revolt against CGT assimilationism, have emerged 
since the last war in all three territories, similar in structure and 
outlook, with fraternal inter-relationships, the Tunisian UGTT 
having taken the lead. The same kind of interlocking takes place 
among student organisations. 
What all this means, in my view, is that the political unification 
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of the Maghreb in some form is to be expected as the natural, 
though not necessarily immediate, consequence of Algerian libera- 
tion. The principle has in fact been accepted by all three political 
movements. More immediately it means, as a Moroccan once put it 
to me, that the same logic which led France, having once laid hands 
upon Algeria, eventually to grasp the entire Maghreb, now obliges 
Morocco and Tunisia, having expelled French power from their 
territories, to ensure its withdrawal from Algeria also. No 
Moroccan or Tunisian government could choose otherwise. The 
solidarity of Istiqlal and terol with FLN, expressed through 
a web of non-official ties and services, as King Mohammed V and 
President Bourguiba well know, is a basic postulate of Moroccan 
and Tunisian foreign policy. No paper projects, whose real object 
is to preserve the power of the Preck rine and colons in Algeria 
a little longer—Loi Cadre, limited autonomy, total integration, a 
federal France—can alt-r the brute fact that the Maghreb is one. 
An independent Morocco and Tunisia and an Algeria integrated 
with France make about as much sense, politically, as an “ inde- 
pendent” Scotland and Wales and an England integrated with 
Germany would have made in 1940. 

This essential unity of the Maghreb includes within it 
differences, rooted in history, between the political climates of the 
three territories, which have their bearing on the characters of the 
new societies which are now emerging. 

Superficially the Tunisian situation seems the most clear-cut— 
with its single dominant political party, the most mature of all 
African parties, Neo-Destour; its single dominant statesman, Habib 
Bourguiba, a man of remarkable intellectual and political gifts, a 
“ grand bon homme,” as one of his critics called him; and its single 
dominant ideology, Bourguibisme, which seems the Tunisian equi- 
valent for the Greek notion of sophrosyne—an emphasis upon 
moderation, restraint, the use of reason in politics, constitutionalism, 
Fabian tactics. The party itself is certainly a marvellously organised, 
= over-bureaucratised, instrument of government, ee which, 

suspect, Mr. Morgan Phillips could learn a good deal. Most 
impressive is the great central filing cabinet, containing cards 
(differently oulouned according to party rank) for each of the eight 
or ten responsables of all the 1,700 odd cellules, and all the forty- 
three federations, of which Neo-Destour is composed—each card 
containing full personal information and photograph of the 
responsable concerned. But Neo-Destour is operationally, and not 


merely organisationally, impressive, with its wide range of social 
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activities, conducted directly or through its subsidiaries: relévement 
sociale, youth camps, Bourguiba homes for orphans and neglected 
children, refugee relief, assistance to farmers, pressure for women’s 
emancipation, school-building efforts, boy scouts, and girl guides. 
In principle, the party serves at the same time as a sounding-board 
for the expression of popular opinion; as a parliament within which 
political conflicts can be reconciled; and as a powerful agency of 
social reconstruction. But so long as Tunisia’s relations with France 
oscillate between uneasy truce and undeclared war, the position is 

ecarious: the pro-Western aspects of Bourguibisme are increas- 
ingly challenged; and Neo-Destour has to be ready to transform 
itself into a citizen army. 

In Morocco there are three obvious complicating factors: a 
charismatic monarchy; a frontier open to the south; and an 
economy much more seriously disrupted than that of Tunisia by the 
French withdrawal. The unique position of King Mohammed V, 
as representative of a 300-year-old dynasty, descendant of the 
Prophet, Commander of the Faithful, symbol of national renais- 
sance, identified with progressive causes, patron of the trade unions, 
and so forth, has given rise to a kind of unstable equilibrium 
between monarchy and dominant party. Istiqlal possesses the same 
kind of mass basis, hierarchical structure, and predominance 
throughout the nation, as Neo-Destour; but it has achieved a lesser 
degree of internal discipline, and since, as yet, it must govern with 
the king, it lacks Neo-Destour’s complete authority. (Allal al-Fasi, 
the party’s main founder and leader, who stands outside the Govern- 
ment, retains great importance within the party as the reconciler of 
opposing . gy Moreover, the fact that to the south lies a 
vast terra irredenta, linked historically with Morocco by ties of 
culture, religion, and ancient suzerainty—the region of the western 
Sahara known as Shingit—means that an Army of Liberation (the 
Armée de Libération du Grand Sahara), in loose association with 
Istiqlal, is in intermittent conflict with French and Spanish power 
in Mauretania, Tindouf, and Rio de Oro. The known mineral 
resources of the region, and French desires to control their exploita- 
tion, increase the tension. So this southern liberation movement 
operates as a third force within the Moroccan system. And the 

MT, the radical trade union organisation, while it works in 
close association with the left wing of Istiqlal, should probably be 
regarded as a fourth, particularly in the great port and industrial 
centre of Casablanca, where unemployment is heavy, and a politi- 
cally conscious working-class has emerged. The common fhe 
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of the Algerian war keeps these forces in some kind of equilibrium 
for the present. And the tide is doubtless likely to continue to flow 
in Istiqlal’s direction. 

In the case of Algeria, there is the special difficulty that so much 
of what passes for information is Erench official apologetics— 
manufactured in Algiers or Paris. What is clear is that there is 
a classic type of revolutionary situation which, in spite of the 
absence of communist leadership, bears a marked resemblance to 
the war-time revolutions in Yugoslavia or Greece. For the most 
part the patriots control the mountains; the French military and 
colons control the plains, the towns, the main lines of communica- 
tion—though subject, of course, to continual attack. The needs of 
the revolution have produced typical revolutionary institutions in 
the areas wholly or y controlled by FLN: local assemblies; 
courts; taxation; tary social services; political education. 
At each level a commissaire politique within the Army of Liberation 
is responsible for co-operation with, and supervision of, these civil 

ncies. The Army and FLN are the military and political wings 
of a single movement, with its central Council and inner directorate 
(the nine-man Comité de Co-ordination et Exécution). In principle, 
the military leadership is subordinated to the political, and the 
leadership in exile is subordinated to the leadership within Algeria. 
Some voluntary Algerian collaborators with the French authorities 
remain, but not many. The past four years of political and military 
conflict have produced an intense consciousness of national unity 
that was not present at the outset of the revolt. “‘ Lacoste has 
worked for us,” as one Algerian grimly put it. There is no ge 


any reason to sup that MNA (the organisation led by that 
grand old man of ian nationalism, Messali Hajj, at present an 
exile in Belle Ile) is more than a political facade; or that there is 
any effective force in fighting the French which is not 


controlled by FLN. As in all resistance movements, executions of 
those condemned as “traitors”’ by the revolutionary courts take 
place—and these one may deplore; but not, I am convinced, the 
acts of senseless butchery which French propaganda has sought to 
attribute to FLN. 

The temper of the mujahidin, the citizen-soldiers of this 
revoluti army, naturally differs from that of the members of 
the nationalist parties. There is a more intense emphasis upon 
individual responsibility: every mujahid is responsible, and account- 
able, for everything that occurs. There is a fierce equalitarianism : 
leadership is collective; every individual is expected to exercise 
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leadership to the limits of his capacity. “Ferhat Abbas, Ben Bella 
—they are simply our delegates: they have been allotted their 
responsibilities, bike the rest of us. Sidi Mohammed and Bourguiba 
no doubt suit the needs of Moroccans and Tunisians—but we have 
outgrown that kind of personality cult.” The spirit of the Army is 
entirely secular: good Moslems say their prayers, but there is no 
— that Islam is in any way involved in this struggle. There 
is sharp disapproval of any form of racisme: the only criterion is 
loyalty to the national cause. “The good French are on our side, 
and we protect them as we protect our own people, just as Algerian 
collaborators are enemies of the people. There is no serious risk of 
reprisals against the French minority once French military oa is 
withdrawn: we have already taken precautions against that—the 
Army can maintain discipline.” This intense pride in the Army— 
which is conceived as fighting the battle of the entire Maghreb, and 
in a sense of all Africa—is a continually recurring theme. The 
common criticism of “ fanaticism,” which has been Jevelled against 
the leaders and militants of FLN and of the Army is not one that 
seems to me confirmed by experience—except in so far as all revolu- 
tions tend to foster a singleness of purpose. On the whole they are 
rather unusually balanced, sober, self-critical people—these former 
pharmacists, school-teachers, regular NCO’s from the French Army, 
mechanics, agricultural workers, students—who make up the 
Algerian New Model Army. And if you say to them—* You know 
the West thinks you are a lot of fanatics,” they laugh, and say: 
“* so much the worse for the West.” 

This rebirth of the Maghreb—its re-emergence as an independent 
centre of force—has important implications for the three regions 
with which historically it has been most closely associated—the Arab 
Middle East, the Western Sudan, and Western Europe. As regards 
the first of these zones, the Maghreb undoubtedly belongs to the 
Arab world, from the standpoint of culture and sentiment. Whether 
eventually some larger political system, including the Arab world 
in its entirety, will come into being is unpredictable. In such a 
_— the Maghreb would have a valuable part to play. But in 

¢ immediate future its leaders are likely to be absorbed with 
creating their own form of federation, and with the pressing 
problems of reconstruction and readjustment associated with the 
ending of the colonial régime. There is in any case not the least 
likelihood that the Maghreb, with its tradition of independence, its 
population of over twenty million, its mineral resources, its effective 
popular organisations, and its confident new élites, will be 
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dominated by the United Arab Republic. The boot is rather on 
the other foot. 

The old links between the Maghreb and West Africa south of 
the Sahara, Afrigue Noire—which have been close at least since the 
eleventh century, when the Almoravids moved up from the Senegal 
river, founded Marrakesh, and established their power over Morocco 
and southern Spain—are now in process of being restored. At 
present the political leaders of the Maghreb and the new inde- 
pendent or near-independent states of West Africa—Ghana, Nigeria, 
AOF—are at the stage of discovering, or rediscovering, one another. 
The Accra Conference last April was significant perhaps chiefly 
because it revealed that there were certain common ideas and pur- 
— uniting Arab North Africa and Africa south of the Sahara— 

yond the mere rejection of European colonial power. 

It is, of course, the relations with western Europe that present 
the Maghreb with its most difficult problems. If all that the rulers 
of France cared about was the protection of their legitimate interests 
—the maintenance of their economic and cultural ties with the 
Maghreb, a major part in the development of oil resources, and, 
above all, the safeguarding of the rights of the substantial French 
minorities—all this they could undoubtedly have, without war: 
Tunisia and Morocco already provide a partial pattern. But the 
maintenance of imperial power, the Présence Francaise in the old- 
fashioned colonial sense, the continued predominance of the colons, 
with a French Army of half a million to protect them—this is no 
longer possible. Hence there is a real danger that “‘ Algeria will be 
the tomb of France ” as the soldiers of the Army of Liberation used 
to say with the prophetic grimness of a Greek chorus: a tomb that 
might indeed be wide and deep enough to hold us all. For although 
the political leaders of the idighet have learned enough from 
recent history to wish to avoid spreading the area and scale of 
conflict at almost any cost, there is a limit to what human flesh and 
spirit can bear. If we had a Foreign Secretary of courage and 
imagination, he would be helping this renascent Maghreb to 
establish itself, instead of leaving the French to dig out their Cincin- 
natus, “a persistent opponent of the plebeians,” who may, one 
fears, prove in the event to be a Galba: “ omnium consensu capax 
imperu, nisi imperasset.” 
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1931 
Tue Rr. Hon. HUGH DALTON, mp. 


Tue summer and autumn of 1931 were a period of political and 
economic crisis in Britain. The events of those months, now 
twenty-seven years behind us, caused great commotion, confusion, 
and passion at the time. Their effects on political and economic 
inking, and feeling, have been persistent. Not least in the 
Labour Party, where not even the many fine successes of 1945-50 
have yet quite wiped out the memory of guilty failure and 
shattering electoral defeat in 1931. The complete picture, and 
explanation, of that failure and defeat has not yet, perhaps, been 
din. A new study of those months of crisis might, pan eg 

be worth while. 

But I find Mr. R. Bassett’s 1931 Political Crisis very disappoint- 
ing.’ The least interesting sort of book, said Graham Wallas, and 
the easiest for academic men to write, is a book about books. And 
that is what this is. Mr. Bassett has read a lot of books about 
the crisis of 1931, and a lot of newspapers. But that is all he 
knows. He is, by his own choice, a pure book-worm, He tells 
us that he has deliberately refrained from speaking to anyone 
who had any first-hand knowledge of these events. This decision, 
says Mr. Crossman in a review in the New Statesman, makes this 
“a silly book. Self-consciously remote from contemporary politics 
in an institution almost equidistant from Fleet Street and West- 
minster he has toiled over the historical sources and produced a 
mountain of a mouse.” 

Did Mr. Bassett, I wonder, never meet and talk with Ramsay 
MacDonald himself; or with his son Malcolm—he confesses to 
obtaining the latter’s poere to quote from a letter written 
by him to Sidney Webb, but perhaps this permission was obtained 
by a solicitor or publisher; or even with Lord Elton, MacDonald’s 
biographer, who has hitherto published only a first volume? * 

Even without such live recording, Mr. Bassett’s book is very 
long and repetitive. He quotes at immense length, not only the 
speeches and manifestos of politicians, but leading articles of news- 
papers, especially The Times and the Manchester Guardian, and 
: Macmillan, 1958; xvi and 464 +3 42s. - 

hg Agar Mr. MacDonald’s own papers,’’ to the future publication of which 


as he tells us several times, attaches great importance, don’t effectively 
exist. 
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the daily commentaries of their political and parliamentary corre- 
spondents. “‘ Scissors and paste’’ we used to call this kind of 


Mr. Bassett, I understand, was a friend at Oxford of Evan 
Durbin and, less intimately, of Hugh Gaitskell. All three were 
members of the Labour Party. But in 1931 Mr. Bassett er 
from these two friends and, in the slightly sinister phrase then 
current, ““ went with MacDonald.” Ai, om. am and still remains, 
as this book shows, a most extreme and hero-worshipping 
MacDonaldite. 

On pages 29-30 he quotes, within inverted commas, a series 
of most adulatory tributes to his hero, but without naming their 
authors, though he hints that these were among MacDonald’s 
“ political opponents and critics.” He even regards MacDonald’s 
writings as outstanding contributions to Socialist thought. I have 
never met any other academically trained man who thought this.° 

Nowhere in these nearly five hundred pages is it allowed by 
Mr. Bassett that MacDonald ever entertained a mistaken, or even 
a confused, thought, or was ever moved by an ignoble emotion, 
or in action ever put a foot wrong. I doubt it any politician 
merits quite this fixed, unchanging gaze of adoration. 

On the other hand, everyone who has opposed or criticised 
MacDonald is pulled to pieces to the best of Mr. Bassett’s ability. 

He links me with Mrs. Webb as one of the persistent “ detrac- 
tors” of MacDonald, and his index shows no less than thirty-one 
references to me, most of them to what I wrote in the first volume 
of my Memoirs, Call Back Yesterday (1953), and especially in 
Chapter XII, “ End of the Second Labour Government.” In most 
of ton he merely quotes me, sometimes with eyebrow raised. 
He does not, I think, seriously shake my testimony as to what 
happened, though he resists some of the inferences which I draw. 
But on one point of difference between us he may well be right. 
This point illustrates, rather favourably, Mr. Bassett’s method of 

criticism. So I cite it here. 

I attended a meeting of Junior Ministers, summoned by Mac- 
Donald, on the afternoon of August 24. MacDonald told us that 
this meeting had originally been called to inform us that cuts 


31 myself, long before my jud t was influenced by 1931, thought them terribly 
and tinged with Hegelian nonsense. See my Inequality of Incomes, 1920, 
+» and a critical reference in the first edition of my Principles of Public Finance, 

922, omitted in later editions to save space. 
Mr. Bassett (p. 30n.) even blames Hugh Gaitskell for ‘‘ making no allusion what- 
ever to MacDonald in a publication entitled Recent Socialist Thinking.’ 
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would be made in all our salaries, as an economy measure. But 
now, he said, he had to tell us that the Labour Government was 
at an end. Describing this meeting in my Memoirs, I express 
the opinion that MacDonald was not candid in his account of 
the origi of the meeting, since, when summonses were 
sent doe avuing before, ra had already decided on a 
“National” Government. Mr. Bassett argues that, when the 
summonses went out, the Cabinet was still waiting for the reply 
from the New York banker, which led to the break-up of the 
Cabinet. ‘‘ The National Government,” he says, “ had not then 
been decided on in any sense of the phrase.”* This may well 
be true, and I concede the point to Mr. ies, My own comment 
was based on Henderson’s statement to me on the morning of 
August 24, before the final Cabinet at noon, that MacDonald was 
“‘ determined on the formation of a ‘ National’ Government, 
containing Tories and Liberals, with himself as Prime Minister.” 
This determination, no doubt, took final shape after the reply 
from New York had provoked nine resignations. 

There has been much debate as to how long beforehand Mac- 
Donald had been toying with, or even planning, a National 
Government under his own Premiership. Mr. Bassett is at great 
pains to disprove any such “ plot” by MacDonald. 

“Plot” is an emotive word. I myself did not use it. But 
I have given much evidence in my Memoirs, and could have 
given more, of MacDonald’s inclinations over a long period, and 
of his growing personal preference for many of his political 
“opponents” over most of his “ supporters.” 

My view of MacDonald differs profoundly from Mr. Bassett’s. 
But I have the advantage over Mr. Bassett that I knew MacDonald. 
I spent a very long time, in total, in his company. Apart from 
public occasions, which in Parliament, at ublie meetings, and 
in Annual Conferences, were innumerable, | had by 1931 sat for 
four years with him on the National Executive and, before the 
Labour Government of 1929, for three and a half years with him 
on the Parliamentary Party Executive in Opposition. We were 
never intimate, and I think that we often irritated each other. We 
had a different approach to many questions, and a different scale 
of values. I was a great admirer of Arthur Henderson, and never 
hid this fact, which did not please MacDonald. 

In the early part of his career, before I knew him, MacDonald 


4 p. 164. 
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rendered outstanding service to the Labour Party. With a few 
others, he ranks as one of its master-builders. But in the early 
nineteen-twenties he was already deteriorating. From then on, 
his weaknesses grew upon him. More and more he was vain, 
snobbish, self-pityi bifey, referring words to deeds, despising 
his own political associates. Had his wife lived, she would have 
protected him from some of his worst faults. Rich and titled 
— would much less easily have spun their social webs around 

i He would not then have preferred, as he did on one 
occasion, a week-end with Lord and Lady Londonderry at Wyn- 
yard Park near Stockton to an invitation to address the Durham 
Miners’ Gala, including some thousands of his own constituents, 
only a few miles away.’ 

On economic questions he had no grip at any time, either on 
principles or details He spoke on these, both in public and in 

rivate, only in banal generalities and rhetorical metaphors. And 
e luxuriated in seeing both sides, and in indecision. His successes, 
and some of these were notable, were in external affairs. 

The central of Mr. Bassett’s book is a meticulous study 
in chronology. What happened at what hour on which day and 
who was there? 

Was J. H. Thomas present, as Hoare alleges, as well as 
MacDonald and Snowden, when Labour Ministers met Neville 
Chamberlain and Hoare at 10 a.m. on August 20, or on the night 
of August 21? * 

Did Samuel’s reference in his Memoirs to “ divisions in the 
Cabinet” refer to August 19 or 217° 

Mr. Bassett’s answers to a multitude of such questions, generally 
no doubt the correct answers, correcting the carelessness or bad 
memory of other writers, constitute his chief claim to have done 
any original research. To me, I confess, such “ research” seems 
a tour de force of tedious triviality. 

Much more important, I think, and certainly to me much more 
interesting, is to recall what was said, at the time, on the causes 
of our troubles and the best way out, and to consider how far 
the judgments of those days make sense now. 


5 When he refused the Durham miners’ invitation, loyally pressed upon him months 
im advance, on the ground of a previous engagement, he did not tell them where 
he would be spending that week-end. This only came out later, when a miner’s 

ter, working as a domestic servant at Wynyard Park, innocently told her father, 

who told his Labour M.P. 
® p. 85 and p. 108. 
Tp. 
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I have given my own account of what I knew and thought 
about the crisis in the last chapter of the first volume of my 
Memoirs, and in what follows | shall repeat part of what I wrote 
then. I was not, in 1931, a member of the Cabinet. I was Arthur 
Henderson’s Under Secretary of State at the Foreign Office. I was 
also a member of the National Executive of the Che Party. 

There was little detailed discussion of policy on the National 
Executive before 1931; only election programmes in very general 
terms, and at Annual Conferences improvisations by a few leaders. 
As the crisis approached, there was no serious discussion of financial 
policy in the National Executive. When the crisis struck us, we 
were mentally quite unprepared. I myself had been deeply ab- 
sorbed for more than two years in current foreign affairs, which 
were thought by many members of the Party to be going much 
better than current home affairs. 

At the Foreign Office I had lived from day to day with the 
financial crisis which had begun in the early summer of 1931 in 
Germany and Central Europe. This had first seemed to be, 

rimarily, a foreigners’ crisis. But it was soon transmitted with 

force, not of necessity, but through British financiers’ folly, 
to this island. It took a sharp jerk to bring my mind back from 
abroad to the question of belancing the British Budget at home. 

There was much talk on all sides of an unbalanced British 
Budget being the cause of the flight from the pound, i.e., the 
run on gold. And so the Labour Government borrowed from 
bankers in New York and Paris to try to meet this run and stay 
on gold. And the Cabinet’s Economy Committee, to try to re- 
assure opinion, publicly stated that we would balance the Budget 
on the basis of equality of sacrifice. 

But speaking in Parliament on September 15, I pointed out 
that our crisis did not spring from an unbalanced Budget, for 
wort are States and Seeien, our creditors in crisis, had 

Budgets. It sprang from reckless over-lending, princi- 

y to Germany, by a number of finance houses io eh Eicy of 

ndon. These borrowed short from the Americans and the 
French and lent, as they thought, short to the Germans. But 

soon found they had lent long. When the German crisis 

,» we could not get our money out of Germany. And so our 
foreign creditors hurried to get theirs out of London. They 
demanded to be repaid in gold, and some of our own nationals 
joined in the run on the Bank of England. 

Lord Beaverbrook stated that many of our financiers had 
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borrowed at 2 per cent. from the French and Americans and lent 
at 8 per cent. to the Germans. This may well be true. But, 
whatever the rates of interest, the thing was indefensible. None 
of our lenders knew how much the others were lending. They 
consulted neither one another nor the Bank of England. 

A year later at a bankers’ dinner Montagu Norman said that 
foreign concerns “ have been able to borrow on short credit sums 
which, had the various lenders been aware of it, would have been 
oye out of the question and which have come as a surprise to 

of us.” He appealed for closer co-operation among finance 
houses, but added “‘ these are matters which do not concern me,” 
as Governor of the Bank of England, “ very directly.” Our crisis 
of 1931 was primarily caused by grave faults of British private 
finance. Our malady was money-lenders’ madness. 

We completely failed to get this over at the time, and supporters 
of the “ National ” Government deliberately ignored it. The 
immediate moral to be drawn was that the gold standard was too 
expensive a luxury—and this was recognised when we went off 
gold on September 21—and that large changes were required in 
our banking and other money-lending arrangements. But on this, 
though we talked much about it, we failed to carry electoral 
conviction. 

Looking back to 1931, all we politicians of all parties now seem 
to have been very amateurish, and nearly all the experts—Keynes 
ise mew excepted—very muddleheaded. 

the unbalanced budget, all we politicians, on both sides, 
were too simple. We all declared it should be balanced, though 
we argued fiercely as to how. Even Keynes gave no strong lead 
here against the current fallacy. Deliberate “ deficit financing ” 
in trade depression was an idea that came later. Looking back 
now, it is clear that, in the conditions of 1930-31, it was right 
to have a deficit, and wrong to try to balance the budget. 

Still less was it sensible to try to balance the unemployment 
fund. Clearly this should show a deficit in years of heavy, and 
a surplus in years of light, unemployment. But some Labour 
Ministers had been talking awful nonsense on this subject for 
years. And Ministers, including opponents of the cut in unem- 
ployment benefit, seem to have been humbugged by their advisers 
into believing that this fund could only borrow from the Post 
Office Savi Bank. Its borrowings could, of course, have been 
merged oes of the Treasury as a whole. 

In the nineteen-thirties economic enlightenment grew, largely 
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as a result of new thinking by Keynes and others whom he 
influenced. Balancing the Budget, over a period of twelve months, 
ceased to be either a financial or a moral precept. It became a 
matter for rational discussion, the outcome of which would vary 
according to a complex of many economic factors. 

We of the Labour Party did not publicly propose, before we 
were pushed off gold, that we should step off gracefully. In my 
Parliamentary speech of September 15 I only hinted at it. If we 
could not get a new international agreement on gold, I said, 
we must reserve our national liberty to do what was best for 
our country. 

But on September 21, on the advice of the Bank of England 
to the “ National” Government, off gold we went. 

“Nobody ever told us we could do that,” said Sidney Webb 
sadly. It appears that in the long discussions in the Labour Cabinet 
this idea was never seriously considered. Addison told me that 
he had once asked whether it wouldn’t, be better and cheaper, 
and get them out of many of their difficulties, to go off gold. But 
Snowden, he said, had been very sarcastic and abusive, and none 
of his colleagues had backed him up. So the Cabinet passed on. 

Looking che I am sure that, as events developed, we should 
have gone off gold much earlier, and not let ourselves be dragged 
down the deflationary slope, into ever deeper unemployment. 

If necessary we should have moved alone. But almost certainly 
we could have secured that many others moved with us, not only 
the sterling Commonwealth, but the even larger sterling group 
of those days. Since 1929 there had been no effective international 
action, either by Governments meeting ad hoc, or by Central Banks, 
or through the League of Nations. The essential action needed 
to stop the slump was to raise prices and so increase money incomes 
and rears | wer, and to increase investment. And this, 
of course, wo' ve increased employment. But Snowden didn’t 
see it that way, and MacDonald didn’t see it at all. 

Within the Cabinet the storm centre had been unemployment 
benefit. It was on the proposal to reduce this that the Cabinet 
finally broke up. On this my mind was fixed, as were those of 
all, with negligible exceptions, of my Parliamentary collea 
outside the Cabinet. “ There was no single issue,” wrote 
Hamilton in her life of Henderson, “on which feeling” in the 
Parliamentary Labour Party “ was so decisive and so unanimous. 
. . » While the rank and file would tolerate other sacrifices, if they 
were assured that they were necessary, sacrifices at the expense of 
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the unemployed they would not stand.” “This,” 1 wrote in my 
Memoirs, “was a reef of granite. Snowden, and his associates 
in this proposed economy, been warned.” 

I saw unemployed, and their wives and children, as the 
poorest and hardest hit of my constituents in Bishop Auckland, 
many without work for years on end, half-starved of food and 
with no hope for the future. I would not push them further 
down, even if the cost of living had fallen, for them, as for others. 
This was a very simple priority of social justice. All but a handful 


of my collea — felt the same. 

The :“ Nation sy ioustehint’é Budget, together with its 
Economy Bill, with its cuts in unemployment benefit, in the pay 
of the men in the armed forces, the police, the teachers and the 
civil servants, and in development schemes, was certainly unjust. 
As I said in the House, it took power by law to break contracts 
with those who worked for the state, but not with those who 
received interest from the state, nor with those who worked for 
private employers. And its whole tendency, as Keynes, in par- 
ticular, so cogently argued, was, by destroying purchasing power, 
still more to increase unemployment and to reduce future revenue. 
And it certainly increased inequality. A man with £5,000 a year, 
I pointed out, would pay, in increased income tax and surtax, an 

ditional £170 a year, or 314 per cent. of his income; a man 
with £500 a year would pay an additional £27 a year, or 5 per 
cent. of his income; a man with rather less than £50 a year, a 
man on unemployment benefit, would now get 15s. 3d. instead 
of 17s. a week, a cut of 10-3 per cent. of his income. Who said 
“equality of sacrifice”? All this rings true today. 

In opposition we suggested a number of preferable alternatives, 
even on the assumptions that we balanced the budget and stayed 
on gold. And most of these had been iagueded, though not 
adopted, in the Labour Cabinet. A new tax on income from 
fixed-interest-bearing securities, whose owners had had a substantial 
windfall from the lower cost of living; a 10 per cent. tariff on 
imported manufactures, or even on a wider range of imports, as 
a specific substitute for any cut in unemployment benefit; repeal 
of derating; a temporary suspension of the sinking fund, wholly 
justifiable in any case and particularly as the May Committee had 
improperly treated it as an item in the budget deficit; an appeal 
to the patriotism of holders of 5 per cent. War Loan voluntarily 
to accept conversion, certain to come in the near future, to a 
lower rate of interest. Finally, a mobilisation of British overseas 
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investments. This was to assure the correction of our adverse trade 
balance. But this adverse balance in 1931 was not serious. We 
have often had it more adverse, both before and since. It could 
have been met in 1931, as often in this period, by a quite small 
degree of disinvestment of our overseas holdings. Or, while we 
were still on gold, by a tariff. Or by a quantitative limitation of 
imports, as in the nineteen-forties, but we had not developed that 
technique in 1931. 

It is not unreasonable to hold that, with the aid of some or 
all of these alternatives, the Labour Cabinet could have put u 
a programme for a balanced we still on the gold standard. 
Assuming agreement within the Cabinet—and Snowden, in par- 
ticular, might have been difficult’—this programme could have 
been communicated to the Tory and Liberal leaders. If, as is 
almost certain, they had rejected it, the Government, unbroken, 
could have resigned, and let Tories and Liberals form a Govern- 
ment and take the responsibility for handling the crisis in their 
own way. This was the course of events which Henderson wished 
to see.” And so did I. “I feel it is impossible,” I wrote in my 
diary on ~— 20, “for this Government to live much longer. 
This is not the kind of thing that we can do. Better keep the 
Party together in opposition than break it up in office, and dis- 
appoint all the deep, simple hopes of our supporters. Let us put 
up a bold programme, let Tories and Liberals unite to defeat it, 
and then let us go out.” 

Once off gold, Britain was in smoother water. I have related * 
how Keynes met Henderson, Graham, myself, and a few others 
at lunch on October 1, just before the dissolution, and told us that 
our export position, with the pound now at 16s., was tremendously 
strong. He said to Henderson, “ Here’s a good ending for your 
next speech. “A week ago the pound looked the dollar in the face. 
Today it is kicking it in the arse.’”” And, when Keynes had gone, 
Henderson, obviously pleased and impressed, said “and when I 
quoted that chap in the Cabinet, Snowden said he was a fool! ” 

Of all the academic economists only Keynes, in my view, can 
claim any intellectual or political credit in the crisis. But he came 
right out, in an admirable effort, both critical and constructive. 
At the end of 1931 he published his Essays in Persuasion, which 


* But Ais resignation need not have broken the Cabinet. In June he had almost 
resigned, and had been isolated in his obstinacy, over a dispute with the Liberals 
regarding his Land Tax. See Call Back Yesterday, p. 264. 

See Bassett, p. 118. 

Call Back Yesterday, pp. 290-291. 
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still shine brilliantly across the years. Parts II and III are much 
concerned with the crisis. 

Writing on Au 15, 1931, he declared “‘ My own policy 
for the Budget, so long as the slump lasts, would be to suspend 
the Sinking Fund, to continue to borrow for the Unemployment 
Fund, and to impose a Revenue Tariff. To get us out of the 
slump we must look to quite other expedients.” 

On September 19: “The Budget and the Economy Bill are 
replete with folly and injustice.” 

And after we left the gold standard: “ For some months before 
the collapse of the gold standard it had become obvious that this 
collapse was becoming inevitable, unless special steps were taken 
to mitigate the gravity of our problem. Mr. Snowden, endowed 
with more than a normal share of blindness and obstinacy, opposed 
his negative to all the possible alternatives, until, at last, natural 
forces took charge and put us out of our misery.” 

And finally, the closing paragraphs of A Programme of Ex- 
pansion, written for Lloyd George at the General Election of 
May, 1929. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of. On the contrary. The 
future holds in store for us far more wealth and economic freedom 
and possibilities of personal life than the past ever offered. 

m ¢ is no reason why we should not feel ourselves free 
to be bold, to be open, to experiment, to take action, to try the 
possibilities of things. And over against us, standing in the path, 
there is nothing but a few old gentlemen tightly buttoned-up in 
their frock coats, who only need to be treated with a little friendly 
disrespect and bowled over like ninepins. 

ite likely they will enjoy it themselves, when once they 
have over the shock.” 

Is it not still true, except that frock coats are no longer worn 
by Cabinet Ministers, bankers or even Treasury officials: 
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Gunnar Myrpat in An American Dilemma—doubtless one of the 
most influential books published in the United States in this 
century—dramatically emphasised the importance to social groups 
of having and using the right to vote. “The unpaved streets in 
the Negro sections of Southern cities,” he wrote, 


“the lack of facilities for sewage disposal, the lack of street lighting, the 
dilapidated school houses, the scarcity of hospital facilities, and indeed, all 
other discrimination in education, health, housing, breadwinning, and justice, 
give evidence of this important relation in America between the vote and a 

in the public services. Since Negroes do not participate in the election 
of the representative bodies cither, these bodies cannot be expected to give 
them redress against the officials. No oe fp will see any i late 
reason to please a disfranchised group, and laws and regulations will be drawn 
up without their interests being represented.” 


“If the system becomes corrupt,” he concluded, “the odds are 
placed even more definitely against a poor group without political 
voice.” 

The al validity of Myrdal’s analysis is well-nigh universally 
admitted. And the Fifteenth Amendment to the American Con- 
stitution, it may be said, was a recognition that the negro could 
not rise from slavery without the right to vote. Yet it was for 
many years true not only that negroes in the South could not 
actually vote, but that the federal government and courts connived 
in their disfranchisement. Not until 1944 did the Supreme Court 
pet around to admitting what observers had noted from the very 

ginning of the direct primary system at the turn of the century: 
that the rece to vote in the Democratic primary is, in the South, 
the only really important voting right (except, perhaps, as 1956 
showed, in presidential elections). 

The series of court decisions leading up to Smith v. Allwright’ 


* The author is Professor of Government, University of Massachusetts, and Senior 
Fulbright Lecturer in Politics, University of Leicester, 1957-58. In its original form 
the article was a paper presented to the American Political Science Association. 

1 Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York, 1944), pp. 435, 436. 

2 Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649 (1944). 
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in 1944 is so well known that no attempt will be made here to 
retrace them.’ It is not quite so well known that—even after this 
1944 climax of twenty years of Texas litigation—the court battle 
was not yet over, although it may be conceded that the victory was 
in sight. For this reason it may be of interest to mention briefly 
some of the major cases which have arisen out of Southern efforts 
to evade the clear meaning of the Allwright decision. 

The first of these was the well known case of Rice v. Elmore.‘ 
South Carolina, which has a very high proportion of negroes, took 
the extreme step which Ach the only possible one under the 
Allwright edict: to re all state laws regarding parties and 
primaries, so that the Ocratic party’s nomination process was 
conducted entirely under rules prescribed by the party itself. The 
difficulties involved in this procedure, from a practical standpoint, 
were obvious and tremendous; there was no way to punish fraud, 
to control the process of voting, or to prevent any other sort of 

orruption in the nominating see 599 But South Carolina pushed 
ahead regardless—only to run foul of the courts. In 1948 a Circuit 
Court decision, which the Supreme Court refused to review, held 
that even such drastic m s could not be found constitutional. 
Pointing out that “ state law relating to the general election gives 
effect to what is done in the primary and mies it just as much a 
of the election machinery . . . as if it were regulated by law,” 
Fads Parker refused to absolve the state of its responsibility for 
culling negroes to take part in the effective political process. 


The End of the White Primary 


In a realistic sense this decision sounded the death knell of the 
white primary. Southern lack of realism, however, led to more 
attempts at evasion, and possibly the string is not yet played out. 
Two further instances may be mentioned. The South Carolina 
Democrats—following the Elmore litigation—broke up as an official 
party and organised into local clubs which were open only to white 
Democrats; club members could automatically vote in the party’s 
primaries. In addition, negroes could vote if they were qualified 
under state law to vote in general elections—and if they would take 
an oath to support the Democratic party, states’ rights and segrega- 
tion, and to oppose FEPC laws! District Judge Waring, himself 
3 The most i were Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U.S. 536 (1927); Nixon v. Condon, 


286 U.S. 73 (1:32); and Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U.S. 45 (1935). 
4 Rice v. Elmore, 165 F. 2d 387 (1947); cert. denied, 333 U.S. 875 (1948). 
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a Carolinian, condemned this system in no uncertain terms, 
branding it a “deliberate attempt to evade the apparent conse- 
quence of the Elmore case.” And he concluded: 


“It is important that once and for all, the members of this Party be made 
to understand—and that is the purpose of this opinion—that they will be 
required to and carry out the orders of this court, not only in technical 
respects but in the true spirit and meaning of the same.” ° 


In Texas a different dodge was tried. Fort Bend County had 
an organisation called the Texas Jaybird Association. Its member- 
ship was limited to whites, and it automatically included all regis- 
tered white voters and excluded all negroes. Prospective party 
candidates submitted their names first to the Association, and if 
they were successful in its elections they went on into the regular 
party primaries (in which negroes could vote), and not unnaturally 
always emerged the victors. The Jaybirds called themselves a 
private voluntary club, unrelated to the regular Democratic organisa- 
tion. Faced with so sophisticated a facade, the Supreme Court was 
able to agree that this practice violated the Constitution, but it 
could not agree why.* Justice Black, supported by Douglas and 
Burton (a rather strange recruit for the two liberals), held that the 
Fifteenth Amendment “ clearly . . . includes any election in which 
public issues are decided or public officials selected.” If the state 
allows evasion by a duplicatory election process, it is responsible 
for the resulting exclusion of negroes. “The use of the county- 
operated primary to ratify the result of the prohibited election 
merely compounds the result.” 

Justice Frankfurter, regarding the Jaybirds as a private group 
not touchable under the Fifteenth Amendment, refused to follow 
Black’s use of the Allwright case as a precedent. He emphasised 
instead that the regular county officials and the party functionaries 
“share in the subversion ” of the elective process, and consequently 
“cannot divest themselves of the State authority and help as par- 
ticipants in the scheme.” It was, to him, the participation of public 
officials which made it state action. 

Supported by three others, Justice Clark took still a different 
tack. He regarded the Jaybirds as nothing less than a regular 
political party, not a private organisation at al , and thus found the 
situation an exact duplicate of that existing in the Allwright case. 


5 Baskin v. Brown, 78 F.Supp. 933 (1948). 
® Terry v. Adams, 345 U.S. 461 (1952). 
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The single dissenter, Justice Minton, caustically dissected each of 
the three opinions of the majority. 

By 1953, then, the white a = the — devious en 
of per ting it, were outlawed. There remained, apparently, 
no ort sare ay which negroes could be kept out Se either 
the primary or the general elections. In the ight of this legal 
situation it will be of interest to glance briefly at the voting 
statistics to see whether these decisions had any measurable effect. 


The Growth of Negro Voting 


Taking the South as a whole, the figures indicate that these 
cases sot had an immediate and pronounced effect on negro 
voting, for registration levels have undergone a rapid and con- 
tinuous increase since 1946, the first election year after the Allwright 
decision. Negro registration jumped from a meagre 150,000 in 
eleven states in 1940 to a surprising 625,000 in 1946, with most of 
the increase taking place in Georgia and Texas. The increase was 
continued after 1946, and the figures reached 1,050,000 in 1952 and 
about 1,200,000 in 1956." This increase is not, of course, equally 
distributed over the South nor even within individual states. It is 
still extremely low in Mississippi and quite low in Alabama; but 
in every other state it has reached at least 15 per cent. of the 
qualified adult negroes, while in Florida a rather remarkable 40 per 
cent. are — In addition, Hugh Price’s study of negro 
politics in Florida, and earlier studies by various scholars, indicate 
that there are already a substantial number of Southern urban areas 
in which the negro vote is politically important, not only in terms 
of who wins elections but in substantial returns to the negro com- 
munity in the form of more favourable treatment by local officials. 
Price noted particularly the effective interest taken by negro 
voters in the election of county sheriffs, whose treatment of the 
negro community is of peculiar intimate significance to the coloured 
renal of any Southern county." 

The question may nevertheless occur: To what extent is this 
tenfold increase in registration attributable to the white primary 
decisions? Aside from the fact that the increase began immediately 
after Smith v. Allwright—a strong piece of circumstantial evidence 
in itself—it is significant that a great increase came immediately in 


’ The figures are taken from information published at various times by the Southern 
® H. D. Price, The Negro in Southern Politics (New York, 1957), p. 75. 
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Texas, the only state to which the decision specifically applied. 
The tremendous increase in Georgia at the same time was the result 
of an intensive campaign carried out there by negro leaders in the 
few months following the Allwright decision. Then, too, it is 
notable that despite variations between states, in no state did negro 
registration entirely fail to increase in the years 1946-1952. 

Yet some doubts remain. Sociologists may feel that the time 
was ripe for a rapid rise in negro voting regardless of court action. 
Perhaps, it may be said, both negroes and whites were prepared 
for it. After all, negroes had been voting in small numbers all 
over the South for years; an eventual acceptance of this seems not 
improbable. It is also perhaps of significance that the Allwright 
decision came durin che. course of World War II. This meant 
that the attention of the South, as of the rest of the nation, was 
concentrated on the fighting; in the context of the times the white 
primary decision may well have seemed relatively insignificant 
to both newsmen and the general public. At the same time the 
war had induced, pethor ss in the military services, a good deal 
of integration in which Southern whites were oftentimes directly 
involved. There was, too, some experimentation with the exten- 
sion of voting rights to eighteen-year-olds, which came to actual 
fruition only in ia and Kentucky; but the slogan used (“if 
you're old enough to fight you're old enough to vote”) was easily 
transmuted by negro and libertarian leaders into “if you’re good 
enough to fight you’re good enough to vote.” Southern opinion 
was naturally somewhat susceptible to such influences, and perhaps 
advanced more in racial attitudes than at any period of similar 
length in American history. 


Cause or Result ? 


The decision itself, then, might be regarded as merely a trigger 
setting off an explosion which was coming anyway. One might 
even regard the decision as a result itself of the same processes, 
rather K a as a cause. Speaking largely—and in the a of the 
unknowable—both the rise in voting and the decisions of the courts 
may be viewed as the results of a conjunction of social forces, in 
the making of which the courts played only a minor role. The 
choice between secing a court as an immediate and effective agent 
in social change, or as merely a pawn in the working out of a 
larger social process, is largely a matter of mal preference 
when one considers the present state of our Sansa: There 
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is a middle alternative which may be preferable—that the forces 
of social change and the activity of the courts were mutually 
reinforcing; this is perhaps the most tenable way of looking at it. 

In many areas of the South, it should be recalled, there was 
little or no white resistance to the rise of negro voting. This 


- was particularly true in the urban areas (except in Alabama), but 


was noticeable even in many rural regions. Many Southern states 
took no legal steps at all to make registration diffcult for negroes. 
There were, it is true, a few prominent exceptions, as the South 
Carolina incident reviewed earlier illustrates; Alabama, also, has 
adopted laws calculated to discourage negroes from voting or even 
registering. But even so there seem to have been remarkably few 
concerted state-wide efforts at legal discouragement. (It is true, 
however, that there have been some very successful local extra-legal 
devices, some of which are excellently surveyed by Professor Strong 
in his book on registration in Alabama.’) 


Negro Voting and School Segregation 

The fact that the attitudes of southern whites are complex and 
inter-related, however, might (it may be said) be illustrated by the 
effects of the school segregation decisions** on negro votin 
yc ingne The Mapai resistance that has been evidence 

over the Deep South to school integration has apparently led 
to a hardening of attitudes toward negroes even on problems 
which had previously seemed well on their way to solution. The 
1956 registration for ne was only slightly higher than that of 
1952; in some states ¢ was a practical standstill, and South 
Carolina actually showed a pronounced decline. At the same time 
there were (in 1956) widespread reports of attempts to prevent 
negroes from voting in states where the coloured franchise had 
come to be widely used—especially Georgia and Louisiana. These 
attempts usually took the form of purges of the registration lists, as 
reported by Assistant Attorney-General Warren Olney’s testimony 
before a Senate committee." It was estimated that almost 9,000 
Louisiana negroes thus lost their right to vote. But perhaps the 
most remarkable thing is that even such drastic methods succeeded 
in reducing negro registration in that state by less than 6 per cent. 

etek there is no substantial proof that the slowed rate 
of increase in negro registration has any significant relation to the 


® Donald S. Strong, 
10 Brown v. Topeka 
11 Testimony to the 


istration of Voters in Alabama crane Ala., 1956). 
» 347 U.S. 483 (1954), and 349 U.S. 294 (1955). 
State Sub-committee on Privilege and Elections, October 10, 1956. 
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school se tion crisis; on the contrary, there are several other 
factors which have probably played — parts. For one thing, 
the greatest increases in registration have come in the areas where 
the negroes had a fairly well organised group with effective leader- 
ship, or where they had reached a relatively advanced educational 
level with a correspondingly greater social and political sophistica- 
tion. Areas where negroes are relatively backward, like rural 
Mississippi, never did show a pronounced rise in negro voting. 

Then, too, it seems likely that some areas have—at least tem- 
porarily-—reached a saturation point. At the present stage of 
political awareness only a certain proportion of negroes can be 
motivated to register and vote. When these have done so, further 
increases in registration must await the slow maturation of the 
remaining negro population, either through political education or 
as new age groups reach twenty-one. Florida, with its 40 per cent. 
registration figure, is not likely to see a further rapid increase. 

In an effort to gain more information on the possible effects of 
the school cases on the negro franchise, this writer directed inquiries 
to qualified political scientists in seven southern states. The con- 
sensus among them was that any hardening of white attitudes was 
impossible to verify statistically; most of them thought that, through 
1956, there had been no significant effects. One of them remarked 
that even if white attitudes had stiffened, this was probably counter- 
balanced by the fact that “ the school segregation issues are making 
negroes all the more conscious of what there is at stake so that they 
are registering and voting in larger numbers.” 

In view of these considerations a “not proven” verdict is 
indicated on the question whether the segregation controversy has 
had measurable effects on voting. While the possibility is too 
strong to be written off entirely, it seems more likely that the 
slowdown in negro voting indicated by the 1956 figures is a 
relatively permanent levelling off after the first great effects of the 
abolition of the white primary. Looking to the future, one can 
only predict a gy ew much slower rise in coloured voting—a 
prediction which is based on three major considerations. 


Future Trends 


The first is the continued migration of negroes to the North. 
If this continues (and there is no reason to suppose it will not), it 
will as in the past stimulate political interest among the emigrés. 
Such interest would not be a Southern phenomenon, but it is even 
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so within the purview of this paper. At the same time, the 
accompanying reduction of the proportion of negroes in the 
Southern population will tend to reduce the still-remaining white 
Opposition to voting by negroes. As Price shows, attitudes change 
very slowly, and such effects would show themselves only gradually, 
but they are none the less significant for that.’* 

Secondly, within the South there will almost certainly be a 
continued movement of negroes (as well as whites) off the farms 
and into the urban areas. There is little reason to suppose that 
the urban negro, even in the South, will indefinitely remain 
politically quiescent. Greater numbers and proximity allow greater 
ease of organisation; and the existence of substantial business and 
professional opportunities means that indigenous leadership is likely 
to arise. When it does, white politicians will be less and less able 
to ignore the negro vote. As stated above, this has already taken 

lace in Jacksonville and in some other Southern cities, in which 
ocal politics has taken on quite a different shape from that which 
it used to show. 

Finally, the public conscience and the pressure of court decisions 
are contributing to an inevitable improvement in the standards of 
negro education. Whether or not the schools and colleges remained 
segregated, this improvement would continue. Such educational 
advance can hardly fail to stimulate political activity as the coming 
generations of negroes reach voting age. If nothing else, their 
greater social and intellectual sophistication will reduce the terrors 
ae by the complex American electoral system with its long 

ot. But more important, large numbers of young negroes wi 
be brought to realise, for the first time, how important to them the 
possession of the franchise is. 

Whether or not one chooses to regard the Allwright decision 
as a trigger or the explosion itself, it has parce an important part 
in a chain of events in which we are still near the beginning. It 
provides one of the best modern instances of the courts playing a 
positive and creative role in a modification of the social customs of 
a large segment of the nation. 


Court Decisions and Race Relations 


In view of this rather striking “success” of the white primary 
decisions as contrasted with the public school cases, can we learn 
anything of value as to the efficacy of court decisions in controlling 


12 Price, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 
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race relations? It seems, for one thing, rather obvious that the 
Southern white public was, relatively speaking, “* ready” for negro 
voting. This is not to say that the franchise would have been freely 
given regardless of court decisions; but the white politicians were 
iN a position vis-d-vis their constituencies to accede gracefully if not 
happily to court pressure, while not anaings the risk of serious 
itical damage to their careers. Outside the border states this 
bias not been true in the field of school integration; on the contrary, 
politicians quite obviously feel that their careers may depend upon 
their maintenance of “ proper ”’ attitudes toward segregation, even 
when these conflict wich their personal feelings. 
Also in contrast to the situation in 1944, the nation ten years 
later was at peace, and the great domestic political controversy over 
McCarthyism was on the wane. The school segregation cases there- 
fore (in addition to their undoubted “‘ human interest ” value) had 
little competition for the attention of the newspapers and the public 
—a condition which both Northern and Southern editors have 
exploited in their opposite ways, to the great detriment of healthy 
race relations. 





Myrdal’s Scale Reviewed 


The situation seems to bear out in convincing fashion another 
of Myrdal’s 1944 hypotheses. It will be recalled that the Swedish 
sociologist drew up a list of race practices classified by the degree q 
of white resistance to change.” Of six stages, the right to vote 
was fourth, or relatively near the pole of least resistance, while the 
practice of segregation was a step higher in the scale. But it is 
significant that while the direct implications of voting are largely 
confined to politics, those of integration in schools go much higher 
into Myrdal’s scale, for Myrdal listed even higher the resistance 
to race contacts in such relatively intimate yet public relationships 
as swimming and cating; and certainly the p ss case implies 
that segregated Tage person pools are unconstitutional. n, 
too, it is easy for the embattled Southern racist to bring into the 
argument the question of mixing the sexes, when relatively close 
heterosexual relationships like that of the schoolroom are involved 
—and the sex question occupies the post of most resistance on 
Myrdal’s scale. 

This seems to indicate not necessarily that Myrdal’s hy i 
is correct in detail, but that in general court decisions will be more 
effective when they are restricted to political rights than when they 


18 Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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extend to social ri The American creed is strong enough to 
win at least a grudging acceptance of a political right like that of 
the franchise. But it cannot so easily gain observance of those 
forms of social intercourse which involve a mixture of the sexes as 
well as of the races. 

Yet if Myrdal’s rating is correct, the court decisions came in 
the right order—first the elimination of voting bars, then the 
prohibition of legally enforced Jim Crow practices. One might 
suppose on Myrdal’s logic that such a step-by-step approach would 
minimise the resistance to each step. Why, then, did the school 
decision, as compared with that in the primary election issue, stir 
up so miuch resistance of such massive and apparently monolithic 
nature? There seems to be no simple answer; but in military 
tactics commanders sometimes give up the less defensible outposts 
 yrery yet fight with great determination for the main position. 

we assume that the main objective of the dominant white South 
is the maintenance of the sexual (and secondarily the social) 
integrity of the white race, it would seem to follow that close 
approaches to this fortress would meet dogged resistance no matter 
in what rank order the attacks came. If this is true, the desegrega- 
tion order would have drawn about the same kind and degree of 
a no matter when it was made—at least in the foreseeable 

ture. 

This, however, is difficult for a man of good will to believe, 
for it implies that racial discriminations of a fairly extreme sort 
cannot be eradicated from Southern life for many years, if ever. 
Another possibility may be as logical yet less discouraging. If one 
proceeds up Myrdal’s scale it appears likely that more resistance 
will be found as one nears the top; and one will consequently be 
wise to spend increasingly more time on each step to prepare the 
way for the next. From this viewpoint it may be that the Brown 
cas¢ was not unwise nor intrinsically unenforceable, but merely 
premature and hard to enforce because of its prematurity; whereas 
the Allwright decision was not only wise but enforceable and 
diaielj-—anid enforceable mainly because of its timeliness. Some- 
thing of the sort was, perhaps, tacitly admitted by the Supreme 
Court itself in the formula adopted for school integration as well 
as in the time required for litigation of the issue. The successive 
postponements of decision and court order could be so interpreted. 

“ deliberate..speed”’—the formula used in the court order 
when it finally came—is not exactly racehorse terminology. 
Significantly, no such stalling or counsels of caution were felt to 
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be necessary when the court opened the primary election to negro 
voters. 
While on this point the strategy of the NAACP may be mildly 
o— Flushed by its successes in the primary cases and in 
ose cases involving professional and graduate school education, 
it has perhaps the public school issue too far and too fast, 
in the process under-estimating white opposition. One certainly 
sympathises with the reasons for doing so; but if this hypothesis is 
correct, the forcing of the pace by the negro lawyers left the 
Supreme Court unable to leave its decision to a time more “ ripe” 
for the settlement of such an emotion-laden question. 


The Role of the Supreme Court 


This leaves us with a final question: What is the proper role 
of the Supreme Court in dealing with grave social issues such as 
the race question? There are those who would accept Mr. Justice 
Reed’s counsel; “this court cannot be too cautious,” he wrote, 
“in upsetti g practices embedded in our society by many years of 
experience.” * Reed himself deserted this premise in the race 
cases, but it remains an open question whether social change should 
be left to its normal processes or fostered by adjudicated law, 
especially when the law may prove unenforceable. Prudence might 
counsel the development of a doctrine of social questions for which, 
like the doctrine of political questions, a “too hot to handle” 
verdict must be handed down. Certainly it is harmful to the 
court’s prestige and to its future when its orders are openly dis- 
obeyed. While the Supreme Court has always been a political 
agency, such decisions perhaps make the ~— public more 
wpe. of its political character than is desirable from a legal point 
of view. 

Yet to ask the court not to rule on such serious social issues— 
especially when in fact the social practice involved is not left to 
the normal processes of social change but is rather perpetuated by 
state-enforced law—not only smacks of moral cowardice but also 
tends to leave unsolved, perhaps insoluble, the major social issue 
of our time and the major flaw in the American Dream. Perhaps 
it should be the court’s function, as Charles P. Curtis has written, 


14 Princi Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 U.S. 337 (1938); Sipuel v. Univ. 
of Okla., 332 U.S. 631 (1947); McLaurin v. Okla. St. Regents, 339 U.S. 637 (1950); 
Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629 (1950). 

is rg in Uknois ex rel. McCollum v. Bd. of Education, 333 U.S. 203 (1948), 
at p. 256. 
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to hold us near to the true course of our ideals.* There is no 
doubt danger in setting goals higher than the public can reach; 
but is the greater danger not in dinine our people to rest content 
with less their best? The Supreme Court seen its worst 
days when it has asked of us even less than we could give: when 
its Federalist judges allowed and abetted the enforcement of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts; when the Taney Court relegated negroes 
to a secondary place in the human race in the Dred Scott case; 
and when in 1895 eight justices blinded themselves to the fact that 
segregation is discrimination. Such instances illustrate the court 
at its lowest ebb, and each one is now condemned by most 
historians. Does it not seem better for the court to live gloriously 
—if dangerously—than to evade the crucial issues of the time when 
only it can settle them? “‘ Better to live like a lion for a day than 
like a lamb for a hundred years.” 

I mean to suggest no simple process by which the justices wet 
their fingers and hold them up to see which way the public whims 
are blowing. Such a process may be appropriate for the Gallup 
Poll; it can hardly be suitable for our highest court. In any case 
it could produce serious difficulties in cases such as Brown v. - 
Topeka, for public opinion is never unanimous, and on this vexing 
question it is obviously quite different in the South than in the 
rest of the nation. We should perhaps have to develop a new 
doctrine of the concurrent majority in order to apply such a 
method. 

But there is a higher level of public opinion which includes not 
our present practices and day-to-day opinions but our higher and 
better aspirations which in many cases we may have articulated 
only partially (as in the Bill of Rights) or not at all. I suggest 
that it may be the function of the Supreme Court to take this 
“immanent component” of our national thought (as Curtis 
describes it) and hold it before us as a social goal. We should not 
underestimate the effectiveness of such an oracle. Perhaps the 
Supreme Court is, in some way, a voice of conscience. If so, the 
school decision was morally correct, though it may unfortunately 
have come a little too soon. 


46 In Edmond Cahn (ed.), Supreme Court and Supreme Law (Bloomington, Ind., 1954), 
pp. 170-198. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


ERNEST DAVIES, .p. 


Tue House of Commons Select Committee on Nationalised 
Industries, which originally got off to a false start, now appears to 
have got into its stride. The earlier committee, set up in March 
1955, after deliberating over six months on what it could and could 
not examine, reported that its terms of reference so limited its sco 
that they precluded it from conducting any inquiries of value; in 
effect nothing remained for it to inquire into, since the matters 
excluded were those which “ have been decided by or clearly engage 
the responsibility of any Ministers; concern wages and cotididions of 
employment and other questions normally Seeided by collective 
bargaining arrangements; fall to be considered through formal 
machinery established by the relevant statutes, or are matters of 
day-to-day administration.” 

The Sarena accepted the rebuff and decided to go to the 
other extreme by entrusting it “to examine the Reports and 
Accounts of the Nationalised Industries ” without any qualification 
whatsoever. By its new terms of reference the present committee 
was thus in no way restricted but, during the House of Commons 
debate on the motion for its appointment, Government spokesmen 
made it clear that it was still expected to steer clear of those matters 
previously specified as beyond its = It was left free, however, 
to interpret its wide terms of reference, and judging by its first 
two reports has done so liberally. Many of the matters which 
concerned it, and on which evidence was taken and recommenda- 
tions made, would have been ruled out under the earlier limitations. 

From an examination of the first two reports, and the volumin- 
ous evidence taken, it is possible to make an interim assessment, 
as it were, of the committee’s success to date in fulfilling the 
functions assigned to it on its appointment. These flow from 
the reason which led to its establishment: namely, the general 
view of Members of Parliament that they should be better informed 
on the conduct of the affairs and the activities of the nationalised 
industries. 

* The author is Labour M.P. for Enfield and a member of the Select Committee of 


the House of Commons on Nationalised Industries. He was Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs 1950-51. Author of National Enterprise and other works. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 
The Origin of the Committee 


The setting up of such a committee was recommended by an 
earlier Select Committee, known as the Clitheroe Committee, 
appointed in November 1952 to consider how this could best be 
achieved. In its two reports it recommended against any extension 
of the parliamentary question; that is, it opposed the admission 
to the Order Paper of questions on day-to-day administration. In 
recommending in its second report the establishment of a standing 
committee it suggested no restrictions upon it such as were sub- 
sequently imposed, and it also envisaged a larger committee with 
sufficient members to enable sub-committees to be appointed and 
with a technical staff to advise it analogous to the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, who advises the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. The Government rejected both these recommendations and 
established a committee of thirteen members without expert staff. 

The problem, in the words of Mr. R. A. Butler in the debate 
referred to above, was to decide “ by what means Members could 
best inform themselves about the activities of the nationalised 
industries without taking upon themselves responsibilities which 
properly belong to Ministers of the Crown or encroaching on the 
independence of enterprises which are and must remain funda- 
mentally commercial in character.” He considered the proposed 
committee provided the best answer, as in the Clitheroe Committee’s 
words it was “the only practical means of performing these 
functions.” Because of the previous committee’s abortive experience 
Mr. Butler accepted that no specific prohibitions on its scope should 
be imposed, but during the debate he mentioned those which 
he thought the House would expect to be excluded: namely, © 
matters of major government, as distinct from commercial, policy; 
statutory matters reserved for Ministers; those dealt with by 
machinery established by statute; and those decided by collective 
bargaining, ¢.g., wages and working conditions. It was largely 
the fear that the last might come within the purview of the 
committee that led the Trades Union Congress to oppose its 
appointment, and the Parliamentary Labour Party to vote against 
its establishment on the grounds that it did not provide the answer 
to the accepted need for greater public accountability. 


Grounds for Scepticism 


Doubts and fears as to the probable efficacy of such a watchdog 
committee went wider than this, however, and fall into three main 
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categories. First, there were political fears. In view of the dia- 
metrically opposing views on nationalisation between the parties 
it was sented ag supporting it that its opponents would utilise 
the committee for muck-raking and bear-baiting, and thus in 
effect turn it into a smearing committee. Suck critics of the 
establishment of the committee regarded the pressure for greater 
public accountability as hypocritical and put forward a. § this 
destructive end in view. Second, that the committee would be 
used to attack the level of wages and working conditions generally, 
as it would consider them in relation to results, and particularly 
in connection with the charges made for the services provided 
or goods produced and the revenue position, where deficits were 
being incurred. Third, there were the fears that the principle 
of the independence of the corporations would be diminished and 
their enterprise and initiative restricted by continuous investigation 
into their conduct. This would develop a cautious “ looking over 
the shoulder” mentality. 

None of these fears has been realised so far. On the other 
hand, somewhat surprisingly, the committee has been more in- 
clined to explore the forbidden waters that the Government put 
out of bounds than those which the Opposition feared would be 
encroached upon. Despite the obvious caution with which the 
committee drafted its reports it is not difficult to deduce by reading 
between the lines of them that government policy emerges 
in a worse light than that of the boards investigated. It would 
be difficult to pinpoint the reasons for this, but no doubt they 
include the make-up of the committee, the form its inquiries have 
taken, and the spirit which has pervaded its deliberations, inasmuch 
as they have resulted in the development of a spirit of co-operation 
between committee and witnesses. For the most part, committee 
members were selected from among those having specialised know- 
ledge of the industries that come within its scope or of commerce 
or Bind. Of greater importance is the fact that none was chosen 
who had figured as a rabid or ruthless partisan opponent of 
nationalisation. The smearers, muck-rakers, and -baiters 
appear to have been excluded. Above all, the committee’s chair- 
man deserves credit because from the outset he eschewed the use 
of the committee for party political purposes. 

That does not mean that on no occasion has government policy 
come under attack or I prejudice always been completely 
submerged. But it has incidental and not characteristic. For 
instance, Mr. Blyton, a leading representative of the mineworkers 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


in the House of Commons, attempted to bring out the fact that 
the National Coal Board’s request for an increase in prices made 
prior to the 1955 general election had been intentionally held over 
until after the election took place. This was precisely the type 
of question Mr. Butler had instanced as being undesirable, but 
the full story of government influence on prices is told in a 
memorandum prepared for the committee by the Board as well 
as in the examination of witnesses upon it. In the event, it 
constituted one of the main recommendations of the committee. 
On the other side, Colonel Lancaster, a former coalowner, in long 
para ie to witnesses which appear to be posed more for the 
ployment of argument than to elicit information, and with the 
apparent purpose of making his case — the Board, had no 
apparent influence on the committee’s final conclusions. 


Dangers Avoided 


The fear that matters for collective bargaining would be examined 
was completely unjustified. The committee was scrupulous in their 
avoidance. The third fear that the public corporation would suffer 
from any inquiry into its affairs so as to derogate from its freedom 
from interference in matters of day-to-day management, and thereb 
cause inhibition on enterprise and initiative, was also not realised. 
In fact, the evidence shows that the representatives of the boards 
who appeared before the committee, although they may have been 
initially on the defensive, came to appreciate that it provided them 
with an opportunity to explain and justify their policies. Of this, 
full advantage seems to have been taken, even to the point of 
criticism of government policy where they considered it had handi- 
capped them in fulfilling their functions. There is certainly no 
evidence at all that the committee’s curiosity stimulated a looking- 
over-the-shoulder mentality. On the contrary, as the committee 
state in their second report, Mr. Latham, the Deputy Chairman 
of the National Coal Board, considered it “ desperately important 
. . . that we should have the opportunity of expressing our point 
of view.” 
Steering an Even Course 


In sum, therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that the committee 
has so far avoided the pitfalls the Opposition feared awaited it. 
It has striven to steer an objective course, succumbing neither to 
the prejudices of the anti-nationalisers nor the excessive zeal of the 
nationalisers. It is as yet early to be decisive as to whether the 
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dangers of prejudice can always be avoided but certainly to date 
it is gratifying that they have been. The next question is, whether 

ving thus surmounted the hurdles conjured up by its opponents, 
it has contributed usefully to the better achievement 49 public 
accountability. The purpose for which the committee was set up 
was to enable Parliament to be more fully informed about the 
activities of nationalised industry. So far, it can be credited for 
doing so in the following ways. 

First, by its examination of Treasury, Ministry, and Board 
members and officials it has produced a mass of information. 
Indeed, in its second report, the committee rightly states it has 
“received more information about the National Coal Board than 
the House has ever yet had on the workings of a nationalised 
industry.” To students of nationalisation the evidence on the 
relations between government and boards will be of lasting value. 
The iron curtain which had previously shrouded in mystery the 
extent of Treasury control and ministerial interference has been 
raised. This was made possible, first, by assigning an Under- 
Secretary in charge of the Trade and Industry Division of the 
Treasury, which includes the nationalised industries, as liaison 
officer to the committee. Second, by calling as witnesses the 
Permanent Secretaries of the ministries responsible for the boards. 
Third, by examining the Chairman and. Deputy-Chairman and 
the officials of the boards under inquiry. 

By refusing to interpret narrowly its terms of reference, the 
committee has not confined its inquiries to past reports and accounts 
but has also delved into the future. Moreover, it did not hesitate 
to inquire into the effect of government policies on the operational 
results of the boards, particularly in regard to capital investment 
and price policy. It established from the outset a happy relation- 
ship with the ds’ witnesses, accepting its task as that recom- 
mended by the Clitheroe Committee, namely, to act “not as an 
enemy, or a critic, but as a confidant, and a protection against 
irresponsible pressure, as well as a guardian of the public interest.” 


Ill-Founded Criticism 


There is no doubt that the reports have succeeded in Snag 
Parliament the difficulties of the boards examined and expounding 
their policies: they have thereby helped to allay misunderstandings 
and ill-informed criticism. Significant, in this respect, was the 
appearance before the committee of four Scottish Members of 
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Parliament who retailed complaints from constituents mainly 
relating to extension of electricity services to rural areas. One 
of them in a memorandum to the committee stated inter alia 
“The Board is a weak one. It is deficient in technical knowledge.” 
The committee rejected the Members’ criticisms and reported that 
“The achievements of the Board in the last few years . . . them- 
selves rebut the criticisms of the Board’s present personnel, which 
was made by one witness and which the committee reject.” It 
added that “ The Board is still subject to a lot of criticism, some 
of which is unfair and most of which can be readily answered.” 
The same could be read into the second report on the National 
Coal Board which is equally a corrective to criticisms of it inasmuch 
as it explains its difficulties and justifies certain of the policies 
of the d. It would be a mistake, however, to regard the 
committee as whitewashing the boards so far examined. The 
committee’s object was to sift and survey the information given 
before it, and to comment, at times critically, upon it. 


The Scottish Electricity Board 

The value of the committee must be judged, however, on the 
action that flows from its deliberations and recommendations. In 
the first report on the Scottish Electricity Boards no far-reachin 
recommendations were made. Concerning the South of Scotlan 
Electricity Board the committee said: “it heard nothing in any 
way critical of the way the Board was carrying out its functions,” 
and bearing in mind the satisfactory results achieved to date, and 
throughout its brief existence, it did not deem it necessary to 

ursue its investigation. In regard to the North of Scotland Hydro- 

ectric Board they had some criticisms to make but emphasised 
that they were on comparatively minor points and “ which do not 
to any material extent derogate from the good opinion they have 
formed of the Board’s achievements.” 

The chief recommendations concerned the placing of contracts, 
the lack of information in the annual report on the basis on which 
depreciation was determined, the actual and estimated costs of 
constructional schemes, and increased publicity for the consultative 
council. The committee expressed regret that no parliamentary 
debate had ever been held on the annual reports of the Scottish 
Electricity Boards and expressed the hope that the report would 
provide an opportunity for such a debate. In the event it did; 
and the main recommendations have been carried out. 
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The National Coal Board 


The committee was clearly feeling its way when it drafted its 
first report. It was dealing with two comparatively small and 
local public corporations neither of which had been the subject 
of national interest. The National Coal Board was in a different 
position. Its policies and activities are of concern to the national 
economy and are subject to parliamentary scrutiny and political 
controversy. Here again, however, the committee, after a factual 
survey and critical examination of problems and results, came down 
in the main on the side of the Board. By and large, it endorsed 
its past policies and explained its difficulties, answered criticisms 
levelled at it in regard to the main problems considered by the 
committee, such as the level of investment, the problem of large 


and small coal, and the price of coal. 


Coal Prices 
The major recommendation concerned prices, and the most reveal- 
ing sections of the report, and the accompanying evidence, are on 
this subject. The committee considered that the present position 
whereby prices are determined in consultation between the board 
and the Ministry of Power under a gentleman’s agreement which 
dates from the second world war, but has since am regularised 
by an ex of letters, was no longer desirable. ¢ com- 
mittee’s analysis of the effects of the agreement on prices disclosed 
that of the ten applications for price increases on four occasions 
the amount granted was less than that requested, one application 
was refused outright, and on five occasions the increase was granted 
to begin from a later date than that asked for. The committee 
made the position clear by stating “In the last analysis it is the 
Minister of Power who says what the public must pay for coal.” 
No criticism was made of the effect of the agreement and the 
committee approved that the government should share responsi- 
bility for price fixing. It disapproved, however, of the informality 
of system under which it is exercised and recommended that 
the gentleman’s agreement be terminated and that responsibility 
for coal prices be clearly defined by statute. The recommenda- 
tion continued: “When proposing alterations in coal prices, the 
board should consult the Minister of Power as to the national 
interest but, having done so, should take full responsibility for 
their price determinations. The Minister should have a statutory 
power in the national interest to give the board specific directions 
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in regard to prices. Such a direction should be laid before Parlia- 
ment and published, so that Parliament and the public would be 
fully informed about the respective responsibilities of the Minister 
sil shin: tobandl hk-socjtentheler loan.” 

This is a far-reaching recommendation and it would be difficult 
to deny that it infringes upon the previously barred matters 
touching on ministerial responsibility and policy. In fact, it would 
be possible to read into it an implied criticism of ministerial policy 
since the committee stated that the board think that its prices 
should cover a contribution towards capital investment and that 
the committee “ agree generally with the board’s attitude to prices.” 
It then proceeds to point out that when the board applied to the 
Minister to include in their prices an element which ‘“ would 
enable them to reduce a deficit it was overruled by the Minister.” 
Criticism of the Minister might also be read into the statement 
that “in regard to fixing prices” the Minister’s is a more short- 
term view the board's, and is affected by considerations of 
national policy in a way which the board is not.” 


The Results So Far Achieved 


If the committee has succeeded in its main function of informing 
the House better of the activities of the nationalised industries the 
next consideration is whether any benefit has flowed therefrom. 
To what extent has the work of the committee subsequently borne 
fruit? How far has Parliament turned to advantage this extension 
of public accountability? The answer would lie in the attention 
paid to the committee’s reports and the action taken on its 
recommendations. Regarding the first, debates have taken place 
in the House of Commons on both reports together with the 
annual reports of the boards concerned. Because of the com- 
mittee’s reports these debates have unquestionably been better 
informed, since M.P.s have more information at their disposal. 

More important is the action taken on the recommendations 
themselves and here a conflict of responsibility arises. This turns on 
whether the board or the Minister should answer the committee’s 
report and state what action it is proposed to take to implement 
the recommendations. In the case of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee and the Select Committee on Estimates, the departments 
themselves reply by minute directed to the committee which 
publishes them. The House of Commons is thus duly informed 
of the action flowing from its committees’ recommendations. 
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It might, therefore, have been assumed that the boards would 
follow this precedent and apparently they were prepared to 
do so. 

The Government, however, decided otherwise. During the 
debate on the National Coal Board on July 14, 1958, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Power stated it was too early to 
be dogmatic on this score but added that as far as he was at present 
advised it would be a mistake to do so. He then proceeded to 
give the Government's decisions on the recommendations and 
rejected the main one concerning prices. He admitted that the 
board, wanting to be free from any ministerial control, accepted 
the committee’s recommendation. So here is a difference between 
the board and the Government, with the board and the committee 
lined up together in opposition to ministerial decision. That is 
what Mr. Butler presumably feared when he expressed the hope 
that the committee would not trespass on the ministerial lawns. 
The Government took the view that the issue of directives is to 
be avoided at all costs, because once embarked upon it would 
prejudice the relations between the Government and the boards. 
Two of the recommendations were, however, accepted, one apply- 
ing to the Government and the other to the board. First, the 
board’s annual reports should include comparisons of results 
achieved from its investment programme with estimates made; 
and second, that the Ministry of Power should impose a better 
financial check upon the board’s investment schemes. Reluctantly 
the Government accepted this recommendation and stated that they 
were making arrangements with the board accordingly. 


A Modest Beginning 


It will be seen, therefore, that so far the direct effect of the 
committee’s recommendations has been inconsiderable, mainly 
because the most far reaching one, on prices, was rejected by the 
Government. Indirectly the committee’s reports have no doubt 
been of value to Members of Parliament, the boards and the 
responsible government departments alike. The first have had 
more information placed at their disposal about nationalised in- 
dustry than ever before. The number of Members who have 
availed themselves of it may be small; but they can no longer 
complain that the information is not available. The boards have 
had the occasion to become better aware of those of their activities 
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which are matters of interest to Parliament, and have been advised 
on their better presentation. At the same time, through the com- 
mittee, a better relationship between the boards and Parliament 
has been established, and one which could develop so as to lead 
them to look upon Parliament as a protective instrument against 
government intervention should they consider it to be handicapping 
them in the carrying out of their statutory duties. 

Government departments have responsibilities towards the boards 
and continuous consultation and intervention on certain matters 
constitute their normal relationship; but occasions arise when there 
is conflict, and heretofore ministerial insistence on its view has 
not always been revealed to Parliament. Responsibility taken 
in private has not always been disclosed in public. This gap in 
public accountability could be partially closed by the committee. 
The boards would, however, be helped, and the purpose of the 
committee better accomplished if they were permitted to reply to 
its criticism and to the recommendations contained in the reports 
instead of the Government reserving that right exclusively. 


A Closer Scrutiny of Ministerial Influence 


The committee, in any case, may have caused government depart- 
ments to realise that relationship between ministers and boards 
may henceforth be subject to a closer scrutiny than can be exercised 
in the first instance on the floor of Parliament. In its indirect 
effects on all three parties concerned, Parliament, boards and 
Ministries, a greater degree of public accountability therefore 
emerges. The committee was appointed to achieve that, so in this 
respect it can be considered as already showing its value and 
helping Parliament the better to perform its duty of protecting 
the national interest. 

Whether the committee proceeds as satisfactorily as it has set 
out must depend upon whether it continues to follow the same 
course of conducting its inquiries with objective responsibility. Its 
activities must always, however, be limited by the size of its 
membership and the time M.P.s can give to its work. It meets 
but once weekly for about two hours, and only of course while 
Parliament is sitting. That is all the time its members are able 
or willing to give in view of their other commitments. This 
means that an inquiry, to be of value, may well occupy the 
committee for a whole session. 
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The Committee’s Limited Capacity 

The annual reports and accounts of each of the nationalised in- 
dustries, if taken in rotation, could therefore come before the 
committee for inquiry only about once every seven years. As a 
watchdog committee it could thus hardly fulfil its purpose of 
safeguarding the public interest by keeping continuous watch on 
nationalised industry. To enable inquiries to be more frequent, 
and two or more to be held simultaneously, sub-committees would 
have to be appointed and that would mean a much larger com- 
mittee than é present thirteen members. This is the procedure 
followed by the Select Committee on Estimates but not by the 
Public Accounts Committee. It is too early to state whether this 
would be a desirable development or not. It could well be that 
the fortuitous circumstances which make the inquiries infrequent 
would serve both Parliament and the boards best. It in effect 
represents a more or less accidental compromise between a con- 
tinuous scrutiny of the activities of the nationalised industries, and 
an occasional independent inquiry. It is less harmful than the 
first in that it does not cause too great an over-the-shoulder complex, 
and more valuable than the second, to which it can be comple- 
mentary and not a substitute, because it is conducted by Parliament 
itself and confines itself, theoretically at least, to the reports and 
accounts. 

The committee itself ended its report with the considered view 
that it was too early yet to consider whether its work could be 
made more effective by the use of special staff, or of different 
terms of reference, or of different powers. With this few would 
disagree. It needs to be given a further trial period before it can 
be ined whether the way in which it has started off can be 
continued, and if so, if its dk will prove of value to Parliament. 


That in its turn depends on the extent to which M.P.s themselves 
turn to advantage the new vehicle for public accountability which 
the committee provides. 
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REVOLUTIONARY JUSTICE IN 
EGYPT: THE TRIALS OF 1953 


ELIE KEDOURIE 


Art a public meeting in Cairo on September 15, 1953, Major Salah 
Salim, the well-known member of the Egyptian military Junta, 
announced the discovery of a plot whereby supporters of the old 
régime were trying, with the help of foreign Powers, to overthrow 
the Revolution and restore Reaction. The speaker accused these 
people of spreading rumours and lies, and of mounting a large- 
scale campaign against the men of the new régime. Hitherto, he 
said, the Revolution had been generous; it had been willing to 
let a be bygones; but in view of these machinations, the 
Revolution must act to protect the people. “In the name of the 
Revolutionary Council,” he said, “I announce the formation of 
the Revolutionary Court, to consist of some members of the Revolu- 
tionary Council. This Court will try forthwith those who are 
accused of working against the interests of the country and against 
the integrity of the Revolution. We have taken this step,” he went 
on, “ in order to protect you and preserve unity in your ranks at this 
critical stage in the country’s destiny, and so that no traitor might 
be able to turn this Revolution to naught, as the Revolution of 1919 
was turned to naught.” 

The next day, the Revolutionary Council issued a decree setting 
up the Court, and appointing Wing-Commander Abd al-Latif 
al-Baghdadi, Minister of War, as President of the Court, and 
Saliadiea tinier Hassan Ibrahim and Lt.-Col. Anwar al-Sadat, 
both prominent revolutionaries, as members. Article 2 of the 
decree gave the Court power to try those accused of treasonable 
actions, or actions detrimental to the internal and external security 
of the country, or actions directed against the existing régime or the 
principles on which it was based. The Court could also have 
cognisance of cases involving political corruption under the old 
régime. The decree was retrospective. Article 6 gave the Court 
freedom to adopt any dure; Article 8 laid down that no 
appeal lay from its verdicts, but by Article 7 these verdicts were 
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made subject, before being published, to the ratification of the 
Revolutionary Council. 

It is impossible as yet to say exactly why the Revolutionary Junta 
decided to stage such a spectacular show. Reasons both of internal 
and external policy were probably involved. Negotiations with the 
British Government over the Suez Canal were dragging on, and did 
not seem then to be leading to any conclusive result; there may have 
been murmurings and discontent among the population; and it may 
have seemed to the Junta that their position needed strengthening, 
that supporters had to be confirmed in their loyalty, and waverers 
dissuaded from opposition. An idea of the purpose of and the 
results anticipated ime these trials may be gathered from the list 
of persons who were brought before the Court. The accused 
numbered thirty: among them were to be found representatives 
of the most powerful enemies of the régime. The Wafd was 
arraigned in the persons of Zainab al-Wakil, the wife of Mustafa 
al-Nahas, and Fuad Siraj al-Din, Ibrahim Faraj and Mahmud 
Sulaiman Ghannam, former Wafdist ministers; the King in the 
posses of Karim Thabit, his press councillor, of Doctor Ahmad 

uhammad al-Nagib, the Director of the Islamic Benevolence 
Society Hospital at Alexandria, where it was alleged Farouk had a 

rivate wing in which to conduct orgies, and of Muhammad Hilmi 

usain, his chauffeur. The Army’s honour was vindicated by 

inging to trial Prince Abbas Halim, who was said to be involved 
in the sale of the defective arms which, it was claimed, were a 
principal cause of the defeat in Palestine in 1948. At that time, 
too, Junta had not yet broken with the Muslim Brotherhood, 
and Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi, the Prime Minister in whose time the 
Leader of the Brethren, Hassan al-Banna, was murdered, was 
brought before the Court, together with some alleged accomplices, 
to answer for this act and, a ee for the persecution of the 
Brethren. Against him it was also alleged that during 1953 he had 
attempted to conspire with a foreign Power to commit acts detri- 
mental to Egypt. There was further a miscellany of small fry, who 
were either of treasonable contacts with the British forces in 
the Suez Canal Zone, or of spreading rumours likely to diminish 
confidence in the stability of the régime. The Junta’s motives in 
staging these trials may be guessed in considering the categories of 

rsons involved. They become clearer when we look at the 
Coen of the judges, the methods of the prosecution, the harsh- 
ness of the sentences, and at the skilful and organised publicity 
which attended the whole business. 
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Consider the publicity. The verbatim records of the trials were 
officially issued in cheap well-produced booklets, illustrated with 
cartoons and photographs, and the citizens were exhorted to buy 
the whole series, with which they would eventually be given a gilt- 
stamped leather jacket “to make up a most valuable historical 
volume.” The booklets were prefaced by well-known publicists 
such as Aziz Ibadha and Abd al-Rahman al-Rafi’i, who presented 
what they called “the philosophy of the trials of the Revolution,” 
celebrating the clemency, fairness, and forbearance of the Revolu- 
tionary Council. The first booklet opens with a Koranic verse: 
“ This is a clear exposition unto men, a guidance and an exhortation 
unto the pious,” and Koranic verses describing the fate of the 
profligate, the corrupt, the impious, and the evil-doers are copiously 
distributed in all the booklets. The name of God is invoked con- 
tinuously. The sessions of the Court are opened by the President 
with the invocation: “ In the name of God and of the Revolution.” 
The first booklet is also prefaced with the picture of a hand lying 
on a book, presumably the Koran, and underneath is set out the 
text of an oath, the Oath of the Liberation, which runs as follows: 


““O God, you love the powerful and you hate the weaklings. You spread 
your mercy over those who prefer Death, the beloved, for the sake of tibesty, 
to an abject life of slavery. O God, you are near, you see and you hear. We 
swear by your high Being that we will labour as much as we can to lay the 
foundations of the future life of our fatherland for which we will sacrifice 
our lives, so that it shall be free from slavery and wayward passions, and 
cemented with right and justice; that we will expend whatever is necessary 
to the advantage of our nation, and the honour of our country; that our 
motto always shall be Unity, Order and Work. Bear witness, O God, for you 
are the best of witnesses,” 


Together with this Koranic material, the reader is supplied with 
abundant information about the witnesses, the lawyers, and the 
defendants. Their behaviour in court at crucial moments is 
described in words and pictures. Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi was the 
first to be tried. He was sentenced to death, but his sentence was 
later commuted to life imprisonment. This is how his demeanour 
while awaiting sentence is described: “‘ Various emotions kept on 
appearing on his face. When he heard the sentence, his red face 
was suffused with pallor. While leaving, he wanted to show some 
steadiness, and tried to occupy himself with lighting a cigarette. 
He put his hands in his ets looking for his cigarettes, but in 
his confusion he could not find them, and his fingers began to 
tremble in extreme and obvious nervous agitation. Thus did 
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Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi go out to meet the hangman in the execution 
room, but the mercy of the Revolution reached him before his neck 
was broken.” 

The prosecution pursued the same result as the booklets. It was 
there to expose, denounce, and incite, and the decree constituting 
the Court gave it ample opportunity. The offences which the Court 
was empowered to try were both vague and far-reaching, while its 
procedure was left to its own discretion. Further, Article 5 of the 
decree allowed the prosecution to inform the accused of the char 
against them as late as twenty-four hours before the trial, and a 
trial could be postponed only once, and then only for seventy-two 
hours. The Court was set up on September 16, 1953, and the first 
trial began on September 26. The defendant was Ibrahim Abd al- 
Hadi. His lawyer complained that the numerous charges against 
_ were not clearly formulated, and that he did not eae ante 

opportunity to prepare a proper defence. The Court re to 
give Eon relief, as baaeyes Senckees refused to plead. There- 
upon the defendant announced that he would take no further part 
in the proceedings, and would leave his fate to the mercy of the 
Court. 

Many of the charges, especially against those who had held high 
office = fo the old re “ vole rae and developed in sick 0 
way that no effective defence could be opposed to them. Ibrahim 
Abd al-Hadi was accused, among other ching, that while he was 
Chief of the Royal Cabinet in 1948, “he helped to carry out 
Farouk’s whims by involving the Egyptian Army in the Palestine 
War, before the Army could take the steps necessary to participate 
in it.” Witnesses were called to prove that the Army commanders 
had warned the Government that the Army was not fit to fight; 
that the then Prime Minister had not consulted his cabinet before 
deciding to enter the war; that it was a decision forced on him by 
the King; and the defendant was asked why he did nothing to 

t such an outcome. Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi explained that his 
ions as Chief of the Royal Cabinet were not amenable to exact 
definition, that his giving advice depended on his being asked for 
it 08 King; and it is clear that if anybody was to be prosecuted 
in this manner for the defeat in Palestine, it should have been the 
Government: if not the Prime Minister, who had died, then the 
Minister of War. But he was not among the accused; he was 
giving evidence for the prosecution. 

The prosecution was quite untrammelled in its methods. To 

prove the turpitude of Karim Thabit, Farouk’s press councillor, 
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evidence was offered of some articles he had published seventeen 
years before, when he was a young journalist, describin the opera- 
tions and methods of a famous Egyptian white slaver ~ had just 
then died a very rich man. The articles were reproduced verbatim 
in the booklet for the readers’ delectation. Again Karim Thabit 
was accused of undue influence over King and Government. To 
prove how powerful he was the prosecution made the point that he, 
a Christian, was a member of the committee which had arranged 
for the proclamation of Farouk as a descendant of the Prophet. 
“Were you not ashamed, O Karim,” exclaimed the prosecutor, 
“did there not course to your face even one drop of the blood of 
shame, when you were entering that committee meeting to shake 
in his grave the body of our sainted Prophet? May wrath descend 
on this hateful ingrate, on this cursed profligate. Let the Egyptian 
er and let all the Muslims of the globe hear how their religion 
and their Prophet have been greatly mocked. Let them hear that 
His Learned Eminence Shaikh Karim Thabit has given out a 
fatwa that Farouk’s family is related to our Prophet and Lord, 
Muhammed, on whom be peace and prayers.” 

Defendants were not there to answer precisely charges precisely 
formulated. Whatever their particular offences, these were 
immeasurably enhanced and magnified by being committed against 
the Revolution which was identified with the people, with religion, 
and all that was most sacred. Thus, at the trial of a police officer 
accused of persecuting Muslim Brethren at Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi’s 
behest, the prosecutor compared Farouk to Pharaoh, Ibrahim Abd 
al-Hadi to Haman (tyrants and evil-doers portrayed in the Koran), 
and the police officer to the soldiers of Pharaoh and Haman. In 
another such case the prosecutor addressed the judges and called 
them the Justice of God on Earth. In a case where rumour- 
mongers were tried, the prosecutor described the heinousness of 
their offence thus: “ At a time when the Revolution is taking strides 
to realise its noble aims for the ges of this people and its pros- 
perity, we find a company of people, actually a very small —_— 
who have exploited the mercy of the Revolution and the noble 
sentiments to which the Free Officers have given expression. This 
malfeasant group thought to create tension and to sow corruption 
over the land. ‘Chey ht that the poisons they were spreading, 
the lying, tendentious rumours, and the evil misleading propagan 
they were publishing would halt the caravan of the free in its 
straight path towards the highest aim of liberating the country and 
taking it to the highest degree of perfection.” 
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Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi go out to meet the hangman in the execution 
room, but the mercy of the Revolution reached him before his neck 
was broken.” 

The prosecution pursued the same result as the booklets. It was 
there to expose, denounce, and incite, and the decree constituting 
the Court gave it ample opportunity. The offences which the Court 
was empowered to try were both vague and far-reaching, while its 
procedure was left to its own discretion. Further, Article 5 of the 
decree allowed the prosecution to inform the accused of the charges 

inst them as late as twenty-four hours before the trial, and a 
trial could be postponed only once, and then only for seventy-two 
hours. The Court was set up on September 16, 1953, and the first 
trial began on September 26. The defendant was Ibrahim Abd al- 
Hadi. His lawyer complained that the numerous charges against 
~ were not clearly formulated, and that he did not therefore have 

opportunity to prepare a proper defence. The Court refused to 
give relief, as the | eae eecken refused to plead. There- 
upon the defendant announced that he would take no further part 
in the proceedings, and would leave his fate to the mercy of the 
Court. 
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evidence was offered of some articles he had published seventeen 
years before, when he was a young journalist, describing the opera- 
tions and methods of a famous Egyptian white slaver who had just 
then died a very rich man. The articles were reproduced verbatim 
in the booklet for the readers’ delectation. Again Karim Thabit 
was accused of undue influence over King and Government. To 
prove how powerful he was the prosecution made the point that he, 
a Christian, was a member of the committee which had arranged 
for the proclamation of Farouk as a descendant of the Prophet. 
“Were you not ashamed, O Karim,” exclaimed the prosecutor, 
“did there not course to your face even one drop of the blood of 
shame, when you were entering that committee meeting to shake 
in his grave the body of our sainted Prophet? May wrath descend 
on this hateful ingrate, on this cursed profligate. Let the Egyptian 
a and let all the Muslims of the globe hear how their religion 
and their Prophet have been greatly mocked. Let them hear that 
His Learned Eminence Shaikh Karim Thabit has given out a 
fatwa that Farouk’s family is related to our Prophet and Lord, 
Muhammed, on whom be peace and prayers.” 

Defendants were not there to answer precisely charges precisely 


. formulated. Whatever their particular offences, these were 


immeasurably enhanced and magnified by being committed against 
the Revolution which was identified with the people, with religion, 
and all that was most sacred. Thus, at the trial of a police officer 
accused of persecuting Muslim Brethren at Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi’s 
behest, the prosecutor compared Farouk to Pharaoh, Ibrahim Abd 
al-Hadi to een (tyrants and evil-doers portrayed in the Koran), 
and the police officer to the soldiers of Pharaoh and Haman. In 
another such case the prosecutor addressed the judges and called 
them the Justice of God on Earth. In a case where rumour- 
mongers were tried, the prosecutor described the heinousness of 
their offence thus: “ At a time when the Revolution is taking strides 
to realise its noble aims for the oe of this people and its pros- 
perity, we find a company of people, actually a very small rage 
who have exploited the mercy of the Revolution and the noble 
sentiments to which the Free Officers have given expression. This 
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they were publishing would halt the caravan of the free in its 
straight path towards the highest aim of liberating the country and 
taking it to the highest degree of perfection.” 
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The role of the judges in these trials was remarkable. They also 
conducted the case for the prosecution, not delicately and subtly, 
but openly and crudely. When Dr. al-Nagib, the director of the 
hospital in Alexandria where the King was said to have staged 
orgies, ai d before the Court, the President of the Court took a 
hand in he examination of a witness who was alleging that the 
nursing staff were paraded before the King on first joining the 
hospital; the President asked: “ What has the King got to do with 
a parade of nurses? Was he then inspecting each one, telling her, 
right, left, about turn, and examining ee back and front?” When 
the witness alleged that after a ball at the hospital, the King was 
followed to his quarters by a dancer, the President asked him: 
““Why did she follow him? What did she want to do with him? ” 
In the trial of the rumour-mongers, the defence lawyer objected to 
tiie prosecution’s evidence because it was supplied by a procurer 
and a drug-peddler; the President intervened to dephiin that this 
could not so since the authorities took care to see that their 
informants were respectable. But the President’s most sinister 
intervention occurred at the first trial when the defence lawyer was 
complaining that he was given no opportunity to acquaint himself 
properly with the — made against his client. “ You forget,” 
the President remarked, “ that this is a revolutionary court.” He 
went on to say that the Revolution might have been expected to 
follow the example of other revolutions, “‘ but this Revolution is 
noble . . . it has allowed the defendant the opportunity to defend 
himself alone, or with the help of a lawyer, and made the court 
sessions public, which indicates the generosity of the Revolution 
and its arance.” “Would you like us,” he inquired, “ to 
follow the example of other states and other revolutions?” The 
Court then was to behave as it saw fit, absolutely. When another 
lawyer defending an Egyptian employee of the British forces on 
the Suez Canal pointed out that his client was accused merely of 
passing information to a foreign Power, and not of espionage, and 
that the law of the land distinguished between the two offences, 
the President intervened bluntly: “‘ The Revolutionary Court,” he 
laid down, “is not bound by ordinary legislation.” 

The sentences of the Court were harsh, designed to intimidate, 
to make an example of those foolish and treasonable enough to 
oppose the Junta in any way, and to show that nobody, however 
wealthy or eminent, could escape them. Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi was 
sentenced to death, and all his possessions, except what he had 
inherited from his father, confiscated. The death sentence was 
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later commuted to life imprisonment. Karim Thabit was sentenced 
to hard labour for life and to the confiscation of all his possessions 
acquired after 1946. The other prominent defendants fared no © 
better. But what gives the best idea of the submission in which 
the Egyptians were now being exercised and educated is the fate of 
three defendants, one a higher civil servant, another a retired 
senior police officer, and the third an engineer, a former civil 
servant. They were accused of spreading rumours such as that the 
British would never leave Suez, or expressing opinions that the 
Junta were not as disinterested as they seemed. They were con- 
victed principally on the evidence | a Coca-Cola vendor who 
claimed to have overheard their discussions. One was sentenced to 
hard labour for life, the second to fifteen years’ hard labour, and the 
third to ten years’ hard labour. The Egyptian despotism was really 
in earnest, Yr was it ever seen before that courts in a Muslim 
country would convict and sentence so harshly Muslims who 
belonged to the official classes, but who were neither important nor 
dangerous, for mere coffee-house babble? The Iraqi courts, for 
instance, might sentence to a longish term of hard labour an Assyrian 
who, teased and twitted by some Muslims, at length burst out that 
he felt like joining the French to fight in Algeria. An Assyrian is 

fair game; it is usually otherwise fo Muslims are involved. 
Another remarkable feature of the trials we have been con- 
sidering illustrates the degradation of Egyptian politics, namely, 
the behaviour of the defence lawyers: Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi’s 
counsel was Mustafa Mar’i, a well-known lawyer, and an ex- 
Senator. On one occasion he let fall a remark about “ the sinister 
oan atmosphere.” The President at once took it up and asked 
im what he meant, and this man, considerably the President’s 
senior in age, ees and learning, had, time and again, to 
return to his unfortunate expression and to attempt to explain it 
away until the President asked him bluntly to desist. Muhammad 
Salah al-Din, the Wafdist foreign minister, who defended Sulaiman 
Ghannam and Ibrahim Faraj delivered a long oration in praise of 
the Revolution and in condemnation of the corrupt politics of the 
old régime. Lawyer vied with lawyer in extolling the wisdom and 
clemency of the Court, and in disclaiming procedural safeguards, 
preferring, as one of them put it, to put their trust in the conscience 
of the judges and the purity of the Revolution. One of them went 
even further and said that if he had been sure that the man he was 
defending was a traitor, then he would have given up his defence. 
In the autumn of 1950 a number of Egyptian senators addressed 
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a letter to the King complaining of abuses in the court and in the 
government. The letter angered the King extremely and al-Nahas 
called its signatories criminals; but the government took no action 
against them, being afraid that if they were to be tried before a 
court and then acquitted, the incident would considerably damage 
both King and government. But checks such as these which 
existed under the old régime, feeble as they were, became even 
more insignificant under the Revolution. The consideration due 
to notabilities, the laziness of aged politicians, the scruples of good 
breeding, the rules of the game, such as they were: these and 
like factors speedily ceased to have play under the rule of these 
young incorrupubles suddenly sprung from nowhere. 

In Farouk’s Egypt there were two classes of politicians, the 
Wafdists and the King’s men. Among the King’s men were some 
who were such by inclination, by training or by tradition, and 
others who became so by necessity. These, to start with, had no 
intention of being the King’s men. They either wanted, like the 
Liberal Constitutionalists, to oppose the Wafd on its own ground, 
or were seceders from the Wafd like the Saadists. But they could 
not rival the hold which the Wafd had over the country, and 
therefore, to exercise power, had to become the King’s men. 
Towards the end of Farouk’s reign all the politicians were in a fair 
way to becoming the King’s men. For the Wafd, which exercised 
power from 1949 until the riots of January 1952, did not wish this 
time to strive against the King, but shared the power with him, the 

tions of its leaders vying with his whims and avarice. In 
he Ancien Régime and the Revolution, de Tocqueville has pointed 
out how the French Revolution took over and extended certain 


characteristic features of government and politics under the 
Monarchy. Similarly, it may be said that under the Junta all men 
became the King’s men, with this difference that the Junta was 
now King. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Russian Liperatism. By Grorce Fisner. [Harvard University Press. 
240 pp. 36s.] 

GERMANY AND THE REVOLUTION IN Russia, 1915-1918. By Z. A. B. 
Zeman. [Oxford University Press. xxiii and 157 pp. 25s.] 


Mr. Fisxer’s book is probably the first connected account in English of 
the activities of the various liberal groups in Imperial Russia which appeared 
on the scene in the middle of the nineteenth century, maintained a shadowy 
existence till the end of the century, and had their brief hour of glory in 
the years which led up to the 1905 revolution. Liberalism was in fashion 
throughout the western world at the time, even where it was suppressed, 
and western liberals must have provided at least something of a model for 
people of a like mind under the autocracy of the Tsars. Yet in most respects 
the development of Russian liberalism followed lines very different from its 
western counterpart. In France, Britain, or America the governments them- 
selves were liberal, the progress towards wider suffrage was accepted— 
sometimes grudgingly—as inevitable, and the initiators of change were on 
the whole the in power. In Germany, the principal reason why 
authority disliked the liberals was that they might at any moment come to 
power if they were not restrained, and would be perfectly capable of holding 
it and using it to bring about the same sort of change as was occurring in 
the democracies. But in Russia, for most of the period covered-by the book, 
liberalism was never so near the plane of practicality; it existed, as Mr. Fisher 

ints out, on two levels, the one confining itself to immediate and mostly 
ocal measures of reform, the other daydreaming in terms of perfect systems 
which never stood a chance of being translated into reality. This conflict 
between the wood and the trees has doubtless affected every reforming move- 
ment in human history. It was, however, the main reason why the liberal 
groups in Russia were so unprepared for the crisis of 1905 when it came, and 
the tidy-minded theoretical documents produced at banquets in St. Petersburg 
(some of which are well quoted by Mr. Fisher) seem sadly irrelevant in the 
light of the violence from below which actually characterised the revolution. 
In the circumstances of those days, theorising was a poor substitute for arms. 

Mr. Zeman’s collection of documents, taken from the German archives, 
shows up a very different sort of approach to political change. It includes 
no Russian material, and this is not its purpose. But it is advisable to read 
these papers with one eye on what was happening in Russia at the time, and 
the other on the men who were making it oy Beem of far greater 
practicality, far ter ruthlessness, and in the end far greater success than 
those described by Mr. Fisher. The German Foreign Office and General 
Staff had, of course no sympathy for the revolutionaries as such, but were 
concerned to use every means to transform the two-front war into a one-front 
war, at the same time doing their best to prevent the new rulers of Russia 
from forming too close contacts with the Entente. The documents collected 
by Mr. Zeman are largely material not previously available in English. They 
start with the first contacts made in fan 1915 with the curious figure 
of Dr. Helphand, whose memorandum of March 19i5 on “ Preparations for 
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a Political Mass Strike in Russia” is a ages in full; they end a two 
almost pathetic ipts written in June 1918 by Ludendorff and by Count 
Mirbach, then swag Minister in Moscow, is Sida at the anton 
Ministry in Berlin. In his final summing up of the position of the Soviet 
Government, Ludendorff writes: 

“We can expect nothing from this government, although it lives by 
our mercy. It is a lasting = af to us which will diminish only when 
it recognises us unconditionally as the supreme Power and becomes 

iable through its fear of Germany and concern for its own existence. 
¢ a strong and ruthless treatment of this government appears to 
me still to be indicated.” 
Dr. Helphand first appears on the scene in Constantinople, where he made 
contact with the German Ambassador in January 1915, and was recommended 
to Jagow’s attention as “the well-known Russian socialist and publicist” 
whose attitude since the beginning of the war had been “ definitely 
German.” Two years later (April 1917) he arrives again in Berlin with a 
recommendation from the unfortunate Brockdorff-Rantzau, then Minister in 
Copenhagen, who comments : 


“ Helphand has realised some extremely positive achievements, and in 
Russia he was, quite unobtrusively, one of the first to work for the result that 
is now our aim. Certain things, perhaps even everything, would be different 
now if Jagow had not totally ignored his suggestions two years ago.” 

et in the succeeding months Helphand disappears from the scene, while 
in and his party make their way from Switzerland to Russia in the 
sealed train. Thereafter the main contact is with the much tougher 
much cleverer “ Pole Sobelsohn, well known to German Social Democrats 
his de a ary who usually goes under the pseudonym Karl Radek ” 
who is ibed by Riezler Pea Copenhagen as “ quite unscrupulous, 
very clever and extremely talented as an author . . . in spite of all his 
i principles, he is not deaf to opportunist considerations.” 
October revolution had taken place, the Germans lost control 
£ ituation; most of the main actors were dead before the final price 
ir mistakes was paid at Stalingrad. The later documents in Mr. 
’s collection have a distressingly familias ring. The Bolshevik régime 
not possibly last, yet was still something to be feared; it should be 
by the Kadets, by the royalists, by something, but neither Ludendorff 
is prepared to say how. In the end it was the Weimar Republic 
ich came to terms with the Bolsheviks and the Entente that tried to 
them. The whole episode on which this set of documents sheds 
admirable light was neither the first nor the last in which a wartime 
ical manoeuvre, designed to call benevolent spirits from the vasty deep, 
sour on those who brought it about. One cannot say with certainty 
the course of events would have been markedly different had there been 
Helphand, no Radek, and no sealed train. One can only say that the 
a iation of the forces behind the Russian revolution was badly 
at fault; ecaade the mistake of believing too much in their power to 
control events, and gave the world an object lesson in the inadvisability of 

ing in the long-term politics of other nations in order to reap a 

short-term advantage. T. E. M. McKrrrenicx. 
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Tue Arms Race. By Pur Noet-Baker. [Stevens. 579 pp. 25s.] 


Tuts is a very important book. Mr. Noel-Baker for forty years, inside and 
outside the pe of Commons, within the League of Nations and through 
the United Nations, has devoted himself to the pursuit of peace and dis- 
armament with remarkable inacity and integrity. In the early days of 


the he worked in association with Nansen and he brings to 

itics some of the gaicy and disinterestedness which distinguished that 
international figure. In the first decade after the first war he was also working 
closely with Arthur Henderson in his heroic but abortive efforts to get 


disarmament. In May 1926 Mr. Noel-Baker’s book Disarmament was pub- 
lished and imumediatchy knocked on the head by the outbreak of the general 
strike. Despite this blow Disarmament became a classic, for it gave all the 
facts and analysed all the difficulties and possibilities in the problem of arms 
and war which faced the world after the first defeat of Germany. 

Now thirty years later Mr. Noel-Baker does for the nuclear world of 1958 
what he accomplished with such masterly completeness for the world of the 

¢ of Nations and the Versailles Treaty. This is a book which no one 
but he could have written, for there is probably no one now living who has 
followed so long, so closely, and so understandingly the history of the necessity 
and the failure to disarm. The old problems have been given a new face, and 
a terrifying face, by the appearance of nuclear weapons, and the necessity to 
disarm is now imposed by the choice between disarmament and universal 
ruin. Mr. Noel-Baker’s new book is as good as his old. It puts all the facts 
in the present situation before the reader with complete clarity and sobriety. 
First we have the history of the present arms race, of the abortive disarma- 
ment negotiations. Then we are given fully the facts about nuclear weapons 
and their effects, the impossibility of defence, “conventional” armaments 
and weapons of mass destruction. In the light of these facts Mr. Noel-Baker 
examines the negotiations and proposals for nuclear and conventional dis- 
armament. All this is admirably presented and deserves to be studied and 
over by anyone who is concerned with the future of civilisation 
and of the human race—and of himself as a unit in civilised society and the 
human race. For with the facts and problems here considered the future of 
you and I and of civilisation is intimately bound up. 

Mr. Noel-Baker gives the facts and the arguments of others pro and con 
with sobriety and considerable objectivity. But rightly he does not hesitate 
to put forward his own conclusions. His arguments, short and sharp, are 
terribly convincing: only complete disarmament—not only nuclear weapons 
but all bombs and bombers, all weapons of mass destruction, missiles, sub- 
marines, etc.—will save the world from destruction, and this will require full 
international control and a real system of collective security. He has always 
perhaps on the side of optimism, but he does not underestimate the 
t dangers and difficulties. He is right in saying that a facile pessimism 
worse than a facile optimism, his whole book is a vindication of 
i in Mill’s statement, which he prints on his title page: 

i great evil, a small remedy does not produce a small result, it 
produces no result at all.” 
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Anonymous Empire. A Srupy or tHe Lossy iy Great Britain. By 
S. E. Fryer. [Pall Mall Press. 151 pp. 12s. 6d.] | 
s 


Tuere is nothing new about the so-called lobby or pressure group, jexcept 
perhaps its name. The Englishman who told an American audience that the 
ee did not exist over here was — ignorant of the Enc of 
riti ernment. But anyone who claimed that it was a new development 
would equal ignorance of our political and administrative histor}. For 
wherever we turn we find its presence. What, if not this, were the 
? Or the United Kinglom Alliance? Or the private water com- 
ies of London in their efforts to prevent the creation of the Metropolitan 
ater Board? Or the lawyers’ societies in their opposition to a land registry? 
Or the City of London in its endeavours to obstruct the establishment of the 
London County Council? It must be a singularly naive view of the course 
of political change which fails to take account of the influence of organised 
minorities in either promoting or hindering it. Did not Jeremy Bentham 
have much to say on the political significance of what he called “ sinister 
interests "’? 

Not that there is anything inherently sinister in the existence of an 
interest group. When a minority is in a position of power from which it can 
threaten the majority, when its appeal is to force and not argument, or when 
its methods are to corrupt rather than persuade, then it is an evil and a 
danger. Otherwise it may be no more than a legitimate participant in the 
democratic process. And its role may even be a necessary one in that political 
dialectic from which a more comprehensive and more widely accepted 
interpretation of common good can emerge. 

For there is nothing surprising in the fact that people who share the same 
interests or ideas should co-operate to secure the one and promote the other. 

combine the better to influence political decision. And the study of the 
process of political decision must therefore be concerned with their operations. 
A t must take them into account, but it needs also to weigh 
against them the often less articulate demands of wider interests, if it is to 
produce policies that will command general support. For in order that the 
more vocal or more strongly organised minority shall not be allowed to 
blackmail the majority it may need a courage and awareness of the latent in 
public opinion, which politicians do not always possess. Particularly where 
the active minority is on the same side as the forces of apathy and tradition 
—as, for example, with the Lord’s Day Observance Society—are these 
qualities in the politician most called for, and least often found. 

Why then, it may be asked, if there is nothing new, surprising, or neces- 
sarily sinister about pressure groups, has attention to them recently grown? 
The Political Quarterly, for instance, made of its first issue this year a special 
number on the subject, and Professor S. E. Finer has written this book 
which is rightly described on the jacket as “for everyone interested in the 
Processes of government.” The answer is to be found in several allied 

ts. First, our society is more obviously a plural one, in the sense 
that the sources of authority in it are more scattered and diverse: there are 
several different élites, and more ivory towers built on exclusive skills. 
Secondly, the extension of its field of activity has brought the state into 
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direct contact with more group organisations, which have in any case grown 
in number and importance with increasing specialisation. Thirdly, the state 
itself has gone into decline. No longer omnicompetent or all-powerful, it is 
more obviously subject to international forces which it cannot control. And 

is has made it more like other associations and more patently a system 
created and operated by its own members. More people feel that what it 
does can be determined, if not by themselves, at least by recognisable groups 
and organisations with which they have concrete relationship. 

Thus the development of the lobby is part and “ of the growth of 
democratic processes and reflects a spread of political responsibil . Itisa 
great merit of Professor Finer’s book that it analyses the course 7 co-opera- 
tion between interests, on the one hand, and politicians and officials on the 
other. It shows this as an interlocking gem from which both sides 
can profit, as a corrective to the defects of the electoral and party system, as 
a method of extending self-government. The existence of the lobby “ and 
its recognised status in our political processes provides continuous consulta- 
tion between government and governed all the time. During this time the 
various associations ly the parties, ministers and officials with that 
technical and ialised advice without which laws would be mere chimeras 
and administration a mere bungle.”’ 

Here are the means by which sectional interests can be reconciled to form 
a common interest. “The departments, the ministers, the parties, Parlia- 
ment and the press all, severally and together, resist and counterbalance the 
pressure of sectional interests.” These institutions, with their power to check 
and control, with their long established procedures and principles, and with 
their continuity, are, Professor Finer feels, an effective safeguard of this 
public interest. Especially is this true of the civil service which is “ dis- 
interested, aloof, critical and dispassionate. Its knowledge is of a different 
order from the lobby’s. It is based on a much wider range of acquaintance- 
ships than that of any single association, since it has to open its ears to all 
interested organisations.” But the parties also provide safeguards. “ At the 
very least,” he says, “party policy is an amalgam of sectional interests 
rough-hewn into a rude conformity with the public interest by the very 
pragmatic yardstick of what is likely to win a general election.” And to 
this must be added influences derived from the party’s ideology, history, and 
leadership. 

The British system of government is strongly resistant to narrow interests, 
Professor Finer believes. Here he shows perhaps too much optimism— 
particularly in relation to those peripheral bodies which are insulated from 
ministerial responsibility and parliamentary scrutiny. But he is surely right 
to claim that “consultation is built into the very system,” that this has been 
properly extended to include all outside organisations, and that “it is the 
object of any department to engineer the maximum consensus of all interested 
parties.” In that aim of maximum consensus is assuredly the very essence of 
democratic principle; but “all interested parties” are not always exclusively 
the most vocal ones and the ones most willing to obstruct, threaten, and 
blackmail. In this stimulating book Professor Finer makes a well-founded 
plea for strengthening the authority of the numerical majority which can best 
claim to speak for the general, as opposed to the sectional, interest. He sees 
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the best prospect of doing this in enforcing greater publicity on the operations 
of the latter, in any steps that will reduce the secrecy or anonymity of the 
e H. R. G. Greaves. 


ProsLems oF THE New CommMonwEaLtH. By Sir Ivor Jennincs. [Cam- 
bridge University Press for Duke University Press. 114 pp. 19s.] 


Tuese are three lectures given by Sir Ivor pao at the Commonwealth- 
Studies Center of Duke University in North Carolina. The Duke publica- 
tions in this field vary in length and in thoroughness of treatment, but they 
are rapidly forming a useful toes we of knowledge and comment about 
Commonwealth affairs. Sir Ivor’s lectures are a little ge of what he 
has already published in The Commonwealth in Asia and The Approach to 
Self-Government, but are more up to date than the one, and less generalised 
than the other; they can thus be read with profit by anyone who found these 
former books enlightening. The lectures deal with the history of self- 

t in British Asia, the economic problems of Asian Commonwealth 
countries, and the national and racial problems which those countries face. 
The “ New Commonwealth” of the title comprises India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and Malaya, with side-glances at Singapore and Hong Kong. 

Sir Iver does not discuss the specifically Commonwealth problems of these 
countries, in the sense of their relations with other Commonwealth countries 
or their in’ tions of the Commonwealth link; he is concerned with them 
as newly i dent states whose problems arise partly from their internal 
circumstances and — from their former dependence upon Britain. He 
writes freshly and vividly, compressing a great deal of material into a small 
space, a making some allusions which his American audiences may 
have unfamiliar. But he is particularly effective in demolishing 
American preconceptions about the nature of British rule in Asia; and 
although he is occasionally a trifle too self-assured about the part which he 
has personally played in constitution-making, he gives a very clear picture of 
how Asian politicians’ minds work. He is illuminating about communalism 
and its relation to nationalism. He says he is no economist, but his 
economics make sense to me. 

The main impression left behind by his treatment of Asian Common- 
wealth countries is of states which have little in common except English- 
educated middle classes who necessarily count for much in local politics when 
power is handed over, but may not survive the dangerous cross-currents of 
communal fervour. Sir Ivor is not pessimistic, but realistic; he tries to face 
the facts, and see which tendencies will prevail. His lectures do not add up 
to a synoptic account of the “ New Commonwealth,” or of its effect upon 
the “Old Commonwealth”; but, since both phrases are Duke University’s 
and not his, he is hardly to be blamed for that. 


J. D. B. Mixer. 
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Tue Trapes Union Concress, 1868-1921. By B. C. Roserts. [Allen 
and Unwin. 35s.} 


Mr. Ben Roserts here presents a history of the Trades Union Congress from 
its foundation in 1868 up to the suehdiehenene of the General Council in 1921, 
and promises in due course to complete the record in a second volume. He 
is a competent historian, and has made good use of the available sources, 
though he does not appear to have had access to the T.U.C.’s own records. 
His account, though generally well-informed, therefore tends to lack intimacy 
and gives little impression of most of the personalities who have contributed 
to the Congress’s growth. In several matters Mr. Roberts sets out to correct 
the impression given - age Webbs in their classic history and in Industrial 
Democracy. One of is their gross underestimation of George Potter, 
who, as he shows, was a much greater influence than they allow, and also a 
much more respectable figure in Trade Union history. A second, and more 
important, point is that, in Mr. Roberts’s view, the Webbs were grossly unfair 
to the Parliamentary Committee of their day, which served the movement, as 
it had mainly to do if it was to establish its influence, by facing its problems 
piecemeal as they arose rather than by attempting to formulate any logically 
constructed long-term policy on a consistent theoretical basis. This does not 
mean that Mr. Roberts exonerates the Parliamen Committee from all 
criticism; but he rightly holds that in the tentative and largely Lib-Lab policy 
which it followed right up to 1900 it was broadly in the right and was 
correctl it 488 the wishes of most of the affiliated membership, because 
the individ Trade Unions were by no means disposed to surrender their 
into its hands, or even to allow it any great scope for collective 
initiative. This reluctance, indeed, endured, as he shows, right up to 1921 
and even afterwards, and has by no means been fully overcome even today. 
Mr. Roberts himself clearly belongs to the right wing of the movement, 
and makes very plain his opposition to left-wing militancy of all sorts, at any 
rate in the field of industrial action. But this attitude does not seriously bias 
his narrative, or lead him into an indiscriminate denunciation of the left, save 
at a few points. He is not very consistent in the extent to which he allows 
himself to be drawn into a general account of Trade Union developments 
over the period he covers. In some cases he ranges rather widely—for 
example, in his account of the years 1919-1921; but in others—for example, 
in the 1870’s and again in 1889 and the following year—he alludes very 
lightly to the broader movement in Trade Union events and assumes greater 
knowledge of these on the part of the reader. He is, I think, weakest in his 
handling of the period from about 1875 to 1889, for which much too little is 
said of the attitude of any outstanding leader other than Broadhurst and, to 
some extent, Howell; and there are similar shortcomings in his handling of 
the 1890’s. But in general he has done his work with reasonable skill and 
has filled a notable gap in the historical record of British Labour with accuracy 
and competence, if without a great deal of inspiration. 
G. D. H. Coxe. 
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Common SENSE aBouT THE Common Market. Germany and Britain in 
Post-War Europe. By E. Srrauss. [Allen and Unwin. 168 pp. 
15s. ] 


No one, not even Mr. Strauss, would deny that the Rome Treaties to establish 
the Eur Economic Community and Euratom are remarkable achieve- 
ments. can go further and add, like Mr. Strauss, that they may even 
mark a new departure in world politics, and in Professor Kennan’s words that 
the Six are “ moderating the se edges of that absolute sovereignty (of 
nations) which is one of the anachronisms of our times.” But it is far more 
difficult to understand why the treaties were adopted and to assess their likely 
consequences. For these purposes common sense seems to be an inadequate 


Broadly speaking, there are two approaches to the subject, and the truth 
no doubt lies somewhere in between. One is to see the new Communities 
and their forerunner, the European Coal and Steel Community, as deliberate 
and major steps towards an eventual union. The other is to consider them 
as a response to changing power relationships both in Europe and between 
Europe and the rest of the world. Mr. Strauss concentrates on the second 
approach, for the most part no more than recognising the significance of the 
first except when he is castigating Britain for offering “ too little, and asking 
too much ” over the project for the Free Trade Area. 

Within these confines he has much to say that is illuminating. His central 
thesis is that Germany has got the best of the bargain, although the treaties 
are necessarily framed to appeal to the interests of the other five countries. 
Certainly there are good grounds for this view. It is another matter, how- 
ever, to go on _— : t Germany, a from being harnessed in a new 
partnership, is on the way to establishing its hegemony, simply b 
reference ; a combination of ebhaven eg widely Natehil fears ‘ae : 
consistently unfavourable interpretation of the treaties. 

The case is overstated. While this makes for a highly readable and 
stimulating book, balanced judgments are consequently all too few. It is 
difficult to avoid the impression that the author has fallen victim to an over 
fond drawing of an analogy with Prussia’s growth into the German Empire. 
Western Germany, he implies, has made minor sacrifices in the Common 
Market in order to make it “ more bearable to its victims” just as Prussia 
was willing in the establishment of the Zollverein “to make short-term 
financial sacrifices for the sake of ultimate political and economic su y.” 
The weakness of this analogy is simply om France, despite its difficulties, 
cannot be likened to Saxony or Bavaria. 

Germany, though obviously the strongest of the Six, does not have a dis- 

ionate influence. The concessions it gave, moreover, far from being 

the gift of scheming Ruhr barons or wily doctrinaire liberals, were wrung 
out of it thanks to the pressure exerted by its own “Europeans.” Their 
influence is very much underrated in this book. Jean Monnet, for instance, 
two brief mentions. Yet he it was who prepared the memorandum of 

Benelux countries submitted to the Messina Conference in 1955. He was 
instrumental in resolving the crisis when the negotiation of the treaties was 
on the verge of breakdown; and but for his Action Committee there would 
never have been such extensive political support for them. Already he has 
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started work on, plans for the next steps, such as —— the Communities 


monetarily viable. Were it not for the cement of the European idea, the 
partial interests could not have been brought together on this scale. 

In the last resort, it is the institutions, not the economic measures, which 
are crucial. If they work as they are meant to, then they will at least temper 
irresponsible national policies. Mr. Strauss belittles them when analysing the 
treaties but later he criticises the Free Trade Area on the grounds that it lacks 
the Common Market’s institutions which “ will enable , injured members 
to exert non-economic influence on policy,” and he emphasises that “ An 
effective full employment policy . . . can, therefore, not left to national 
governments, but must be entrusted to the community as a whole.” The 
contrast between what is needed and what is laid down for the three Com- 
munities of the Six is also obvious to all who look for it. The anti-trust laws 
are weak, the European Bank may prove inadequate, the Community readap- 
tation measures may seem derisory, and finally the formal powers of the 
European Commission and Assembly may appear to be only nominal. On 
the score of controlling cartels, the outlook is admittedly not promising, but 
the institutions are showing a flexibility and capacity for initiative which 
Mr. Strauss failed to foresee. 

Very appropriately the architects of these Communities talk in terms of 
“ building Burppe.” (The notion of “creating Europe” was dropped once 
the question entered the realm of practical politics.) The current approach, 
though gradualist, is pragmatic and hence at variance with the empirical 
British attitude. Britain has characteristically confined itself largely to 
European co-operation at intergovernmental level on matters of specific and 
immediate concern, accepting only institutions with minimum powers. 

This basic cause of the impending further division of Europe, so much 
feared in this country in the event a no Free Trade Area being negotiated, 
is graphically described by Mr. Strauss in a more fitting, if scarcely any more 
comforting, analogy than the first. Britain’s wavering on the brink of the 
Common Market is likened to Austria-Hungary’s hovering “ at the periphery 
of Germany, undecided until too late where its main interests lay.” 

The supranational issue is irrelevant, he insists with some disregard for 
the facts. Britain’s interests could perfectly well be satisfied by bringing the 
Commonwealth within the framework of the European association by means 
of introducing reciprocal preferences. The harking back to the abortive 
Strasbourg Plan of 1952 is very much to the point on the eve of the coming 
Commonwealth Economic Conference. Such a scheme could remove some 
of the more intractable problems of the Free Trade Area, for instance over 
agriculture and the — of the origin of goods traded. It would also 
temper the autarchic features of the Common Market. None of these argu- 
ments, however, carries any weight with the Government at this critical 
juncture in the negotiations, largely on the grounds that the Six have nothing 
to give in return. The objection is valid within the context of a scheme for 
lowering obstacles to trade alone, but it overlooks the scope for stabilising 
the structure of European payments as well as for underpinning the sterling 
area through a refurbished EPU. 

Solutions along these lines need not become urgent until after a Free 
Trade Area treaty is in principle, but that is no reason for refusing to 
consider them now. ithout them, as Mr. Strauss indicates, it may well 
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become increasingly hard to reconcile the Free Trade Area and the Common 
Market unless Europe becomes inward-looking economically or still further 
divided. 

Leaving aside the stream of pamphlets and papers which are coming out 
about the European economic integration, Common Sense about the Common 
Market is still the only work in the field. Many of its warnings are timely, 
but it suffers from many inconsistencies and the author’s evident lack of 


first-hand knowledge of the European institutions or their architects. 
J. C. Hunr. 


Tue British Statute Boox. By CurisropHer Hucues. [ Hutchinson. 
168 pp. 10s. 6d.] 


Tuts short book is an interesting addition to the Hutchinson University 
Library. Little has been written about the forms, methods, and procedure 
i. Hs by Parliament in its legislative capacity since Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s 
work on Legislative Methods and Forms was published in 1901. Sir Ivor 
Jennings’s Parliament contains a great deal of information about parliamentary 
procedure, but the emphasis in that book is somewhat different because he 
was painting with a broader brush on a larger canvas, and seeking to depict 
Parliament in all its aspects, while Mr. Hughes has endeavoured to deal only 
with those activities of Parliament which have a direct bearing on the Statute- 
' book, either by adding to it, subtracting from it, or revising out-of-date Acts. 
He is also concerned with the form, manner, and aim of legislation. 

The author writes as a political scientist with a strong historical sense who 
is acutely aware of the political and democratic forces at work in the parlia- 
mentary process. He finds the essence of “ the parliamentary B ap of the 
British Constitution” in the details of legislative procedure. The safeguards 
which the British régime provides are not pol sn stated in the form of 

antees of a fundamental character, but are contained in “ a certain 
attitude of mind, and are expressed by the manner in which chairmen are 
appointed in certain select committees, the times at which certain subjects may 
be debated, and so on. It is the detail which is important. Freedom is a 
plant that grows in the interstices of procedure.” A little later he remarks 
that while the technique of freedom :s to be found in procedure, it is the 
passion for it which keeps it alive. 

In the chapters devoted to private Bills and delegated legislation the author 
traces the movement from private Bills to provisional orders and thence to 
statutory instruments. He makes no mention, however, of the “scheme” 
which has become of great importance in many spheres of public administra- 
tion. Parliament passes a town planning Act, or an education Act, for 
—_ The statute requires local authorities to submit development plans 
or education schemes for their areas to the relevant Minister. If there are 

sometimes in any event—he will order a public inquiry to be 
and thereafter he will either approve the scheme as submitted, or subject 
to modifications, or refer it back to the local authority. The Minister is often 
required to lay approved schemes before Parliament; but whether or not he 
has this duty, an approved scheme has binding force and may be regarded as 
the latest device for conferring powers and imposing duties on individual local 
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authorities in regard to particular services in accordance with a general political 
and legal policy laid down by statute. 

One of the most neglected subjects in England is legislative draftsmanship. 
It is not studied or taught in any of the law schools or universities, although 
lawyers occupying many different positions—in Government Departments, in 
town clerks’ offices, as advisers to joint stock companies, public corporations, 
trade associations, trade unions, etc.—are frequently required to draft docu- 
ments of various kinds which will have “legislative” effect of one kind or 
another. Mr. Hughes’s chapter on draftsmanship is concerned only with 
the drafting of Bills by Parliamentary counsel; and he shows the difficulties 
which arise from their need to take into account considerations of logic, 
considerations of how the courts will interpret each clause, and the political 
considerations which are bound to weigh Ledvliy with Ministers. The Bill 
which emerges is often a compromise between law, logic, and politics. I wish 
Mr. Hughes would pursue this part of his study a good deal further so as to 
bring a critical appreciation to bear on the form ok language of the modern 
Statute-book. Our legislative drafting is by no means as good as it should 
be or could be and it is sometimes deplorable. This is a matter of some 
importance in an age when statutes often affect millions of people, most of 
whom cannot afford to consult a lawyer. Mr. Hughes makes some disparaging 
remarks about the rent control lesiclation, the defects of which are not due to 
the draftsman but to mediocrity of intellect “at a critical place” (p. 133); 
but in general he is content to describe and to interpret rather than to criticise. 
He has, nevertheless, written an interesting book which contains many 
illuminating sidelights on the legislative process and a good deal of original 
observation. 

W. A. Rosson. 


Tue Macninery oF Locat Government. By R. M. Jackson. [Mac- 
millan. 360 and viii pp. 30s.] 


Tus book is a shrewd appraisal of the way local government works in the 
context of current legislative and administrative control. Dr. Jackson brings 
to this the useful combination of experience as councillor, don, and lawyer. 

From time to time, especially in chapters regarding the nature of local 
government, its powers, franchise, and corruption, a quick glance at West 
Africa, or France, or Germany is allowed. But in the main The Machinery of 
Local Government is almost entirely about British local government. "Those 
sections dealing with central-local government relations, finance, nee pee, 
the internal organisation, and the relationships between rs and 
elected representatives, are particularly well done. The attention paid to the 
human side of the working of local government fills a gap in most existing 
books of a general character. For example, Dr. Jackson is particularly forth- 
right on the effects that boundary revision proposals have upon councillors 
and officers, and the effect that their human reactions—in turn—have on those 


But I must confess to some disappointments. From one of such experience 
and percipi I had hoped for a shrewd analysis of problems about which 
most in this field are out of date. Politics, for instance—the dominant 
force in local government in most county boroughs and not a few counties, is 
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GREAT ARMS RACE 


“Mr. Baldwin sets himself the more limited task of attempting to answer 
the question: * Where do we stand today vis-d-vis Soviet Russia?’ As 
an acknowledged expert in a highly technical field, he has the knack 
of assembling and translating into terms that even the layman can 
understand a wealth of material bearing upon the relative position 
of the military establishments of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. No one will come away from reading this 
book with an enhanced sense of complacency.” —Saturday 

Review. 


A Comparison of U.S. and Soviet Power today 


“‘ Hanson W. Baldwin, eminent military affairs writer of 

the New York Times, says the United States is adequately 

prepared militarily for Soviet challenges as of today. But he 

spotlights some of Washington’s failures to grasp the meaning of 
Moscow’s rapid progress in missile and nuclear weapons develop- 
ments . . . draws on the best available sources on the relation of 
the United States to Soviet military power.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


Ready October about 25s. net 
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given a chapter of but six pages. Can one still accept (p. 327) “im most areas 
a man can still stand and win an election as an independent by convincing 
the people that he would be a good councillor”? Surely if not a party man, 
most councillors are Municipal Reformers or members of the Ratepayers or 
the Residents Associations? 

As regards the question of areas for local government, regional government 
is dismissed rather casually because the author cannot see what regional autho- 
rities could do in East Anglia. Being a Cambridge resident probably gives as 
special a slant to local government as being a Brummie—but can anyone today 
think of areas without mention of overspill? Nor should an author omit to 
mention the — for upper tier authorities for conurbation areas which, 
made in the White Paper (Gnd. 9831), was the only “ revolutionary ” proposal 
in that timid document. Metropolitan areas in fact get too short a shrift even 
allowing for the fact that Dr. Jackson deliberately and understandably omitted 
London. 

One looks, too, for a discussion of whether councillors spend too much 
time fiddling with petty details of administration, thus making their officers 
much less efficient whilst creating an unnecessarily heavy burden for them- 
selves under which they stagger doggedly. No one objects to them staggering 
but good potential candidates refuse nomination beiniae of “the time 
involved.” Another matter which needs exploring is the financial recompense 
to councillors, the adequacy of which the author accepts too readily. 

Whilst the position of the District Auditor vis-a-vis the administration may 
be uncertain, not many will agree with Dr. Jackson that audit is more akin to 
judicial control than administrative control. In the excellent section on dis- 
closure of interest no reference is made to the anomalous position of a 
councillor who is also tenant of a council house. 

What is most heartening, however, is the brusque challenging, as “a 
dogma” (p. 266), of the central government insistence on erm finance, 
and of the Whitehall attitude that it “may not be questioned that if money 
comes from the Exchequer, it is the duty of the phe government to see that it 
is spent in accordance with what the central government deems to be a proper 
way.” His argument is that the Treasury and other departments still make 
use of attitudes of a bygone age, outmoded by the maturing of local authorities 
and particularly of the professional standards of their officers. “Far from 
Whitehall still knowing best, the tendency is for the officials of the central 

on the technical side, to be a distinctly average lot; they will be 
the standard of the best of the local officials and a cut above the lesser 
authorities.” 

This is often a challenging book; it is always interesting; it has an excellent 
index. It adds to the student’s understanding by treating the problems of 
local government within the context of government gente and by stressing 
continuously that its operations depend on human beings—the councillors and 
officers—rather than on a set of legal provisions. 


Henry Mappicx. 
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SECOND EDITION 


Servitudes of 
International Law 


by F. A. Vali 


A STUDY OF RIGHTS IN FOREIGN TERRITORY 


This book deals with the history, theory and practice of 
international law in respect of rights in foreign 

territory. Stress is laid on the actual practice of States and 
international courts in this branch of international law. 


The first part deals with theories of Sovereignty and 
Territorial Sovereignty and with “ absolute ” or 

“real” rights. Part two examines the history and the 
problem of international servitudes, and part three provides 
a series of case studies on the various types of 

servitudes which can arise. In part four 

the author draws certain inferences from the practice 

of States in the cases discussed in part three. 


The international problems studied separately in part 
three are fishery rights, rights of transit, 

common railway stations, national zones, the 

use of waters, customs-free zones, mining rights, 

the Holy See, missile and bombing ranges, 

military bases, the Panama Canal Zone, 
demilitarised areas, the administration of foreign 
territory, United Nations Headquarters. 


The wide scope and practical approach of this 
book make it invaluable to the international lawyer, 
the student of international law or international 
affairs, the politician and the diplomat. 

So many of the problems discussed are in the 
forefront of international controversy, that no one 
interested or engaged in international affairs 

can afford to miss it. 


£2 12s. post paid 
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Tue Mippie East: A Poxitica, anp Economic Survey. Edited by 
Sim Reaper Buiitarv. Third edition. [Oxford U.P. for RIIA. 
569 pp. 45s.] 


Berore 1939 serious studies of the Middle East were few in number, and 
rarely of the handbook t Books on the area abounded, then as now, 
and they fell into fairly val categories: imperialist-geographic, traveller- 
anecdotal or liberal-optimist. But reliable guides were another matter. There 
were a number of excellent German studies of the area—only a few of 
which, like Hans Kohn’s or Margaret Boveri's, were translated into English. 
Good English studies could be counted on one hand: but mention should 
be made of Toynbee’s volume on the Islamic world in the Chatham House 
survey for 1925, and Miss Elizabeth Monroe’s The Mediterranean in Politics, 
still admirable, but sadly dated. 

Thus there were few prototypes for the first edition of the Middle East 
Handbook when it appeared from Chatham House in 1950, although the 
same source had produced some useful but brief Information Papers during 
the Second World War. Nor were the first and second (1954) editions of the 
Handbook quite satisfactory—and indeed they were in some ways curiously 
old-fashioned. With statistics for the Middle East hard to obtain (except 
for Egypt) and harder to trust (not excepting Egypt), they had some very 
thin sections. They followed a common form, a longish essay on history 
and politics, a few paragraphs on economics and society and a final section 
on strategic importance of the area concerned—a section sometimes 
politely called “Communications.” The tone, even in 1954, was still mildly 
imperialist. Security still meant the Sudan Defence Force, the Arab Legion, 
or the Levies; the centre of influence was still the Canal Zone. Neither oil 
Nor air-power were we what we would now think their due. 1950, though 
post-atomic, was still a pre-SAC age. And politics seemed divorced from 
social as from strategic factors: the incandescent force of nationalism was 
not quite fully communicated. Zaghlul and Nahas had been, after all, 
managed—if only just. 

None of these criticisms is possible of Sir Reader Bullard’s survey. It 
is very much a piece of current history—he has been ruthless in cutting 
down the now familiar story of events before 1952. He has happily wedded 
the social, the political, and the military, recognising in the social conditions 
of the area Russia’s most powerful weapon. He notes the steady decline 
in this century of the per capita income of the Egyptian siieilen—<as 
numbers increase (approximately half-a-million a year) prosperity declines 
with an almost mathematical exactness. The sections on Arabia, Aden, and 
the Persian Gulf have a quite new authority and detail,-and there is a 

ter readableness in those on Jordan, Persia, and Syria, the Greater as 
well as the Less. The volume as a whole is much better written, no doubt 
because it is the result of one man’s labour. 

It would be hard to fault this book. It is not the purpose of a handbook 
to raise matters of controversy but to provide facts and guidance, and this 
it does admirably. That it leaves questions in the mind is tribute to its 
stimulus. It would be fascinating to compare with it a Russian handbook 
ecsbentiddhe-Ren,-t-cecmpesl. ts wine oh the eme-comnidenbie-sescecchs 
to see the attention they pay to the Orthodox Church, to assess the role they 
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allot to the Moslem fringe along Russia’s southern border. The brooding 
presence of Russia to the north can easily be lost sight of in a country-by- 
country analysis. So can overall strategy. More might have been made 
here of the cardinal importance of the 1954 Agreement with Egypt—that 
triumph of Mr. Dulles’s diplomacy from which so many of our own difh- 
culties followed. And is it not rather wishful to say of Nasser (p. 210) 
that his leadership of the Arab world was shaken in 1957? It seems 
distressingly unshaken today. At the end of the book one longs for a 
chapter of general assessment—out of place in a handbook, no doubt, but 
one which Sir Reader is so well equipped to write. But here he modestly 
leaves the facts, carefully marshalled and well displayed, to tell their own 
story of the last decade. 
Esmonp Wricur. 


Les Grourts DE Pression EN France. By J. Meynaup. [Armand Colin, 
Paris. 71 pp. 1300 Fr.] 


“It va sams circ que les observations présentées constituent non des vues 
définitives mais des hypothéses de travail destinées a faciliter les recherches 
ultérieures. . . .”” This quotation, taken from two-thirds of the way through 
the book, sums up succinctly the object of the author. In any new field 
of study there is room both for the generalised theoretical approach and 
for the carefully documented case-study. This book falls into the former 
cogery as an a greece to the nature, structure, and role of pressure groups 
in the political lite of France. As such it is a refreshing change from the 
apparent unwillingness, until recently, of political scientists to recognise the 
existence of this “anonymous empire.” It is refreshing, too, in its willing- 
ness to go beyond the strictly limited approach of many political scientists 
and to use a more sociological approach. (One may that it took a 
sociologist, McKenzie, to make the first really worthwhile study of political 
parties in Britain.) M. Meynaud recognises that a study of pressure groups 
must pay attention to features often overlooked. He devotes much of a 
chapter to the importance of the internal structure and organisation of 
a group, including its financial resources, its sense of mission and the 
importance of the interests represented to the members of the group. 
Illustrating the second point, he instances the weaknesses of some “ con- 
federations” which seek to represent many too loosely knit interests. For 
the reviewer, this third chapter proved the most interesting. 

M. Meynaud goes on to outline the methods adopted by groups in France 
and it is revealing that having listed many of the methods common to 
groups in this country, he finds it necessary to talk of intimidation, of 
menaces, and of open revolt. One example of the several he gives may 
be recalled: namely, that of the teachers’ strike in June 1957. 

In his chapter on the tactics of pressure groups, the writer helpfully 
sets forth the various points of contact between the groups and the people 
who make “political decisions.” In this catalogue appear many of the 
vital differences between the British and French groups. The important 
role of Parliamentary Commissions in the French legislative pattern is well 
known. Less well known, perhaps, is the almost unique importance of 
these Commissions as points of contact and influence for the groups. M. 
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Meynaud y 5 sp the view of a British student (Philip Williams) in 


describing as a facade for the operation of the pressure groups: they 
are “l'un des points essenticls d’accts des intéréts privés au syst¢me 
politique.” At several points in this indictment (and indeed, throughout 
the whole book) he is forced to conclude that the evidence is not available 
to afford a firm basis for his hypotheses. 

It is this latter willingness to admit the very severe limitations of the 
knowledge upon which the book is based which makes it both interesting 
and yet frustrating. Herein is a whole series of projects for research by politi- 
cal students in, and of, France. One cannot, however, remain righteously 
aloof and pretend that we, on this side of the Channel, have the answers 
to such questions as: is the administrative machine, in itself, a pressure 
group, and if so, how far and in what directions? or are there departments 
whose whole approach is that of deciding and not negotiating? or are some 
of the newer technical Ministries (¢.g., of Health) more aware of (and 
in need of) pressure groups and more willing to listen to them? and so on, 
and so on. These and many other questions spring out from the pages 
and catch the eye of the reader all too conscious that, as yet, we can 
give no real answer to them. Maybe it is indecent to try! 

One point, often overlooked elsewhere, is well made in M. Meynaud’s 
book. In his chapter on the place of pressure groups in “la vie politique” 
he emphasises that very rarely, in relation to any Government decision, is 
only one pressure group involved. Inevitably there are groups for it, groups 
against it, and some sitting on the fence. The need for alliances, for 
coalitions (or federations) is recognised along with the need to undermine 
the case of opposing groups. He outlines all too briefly one or two 
examples of alliance and of battle between groups. Inevitably the Govern- 
ment is almost always in the position of having to decide between conflicting 
pressures: rarely is the Government lined up against pressure groups 
unanimously demanding action on its part. “Une étude des relations des 
groupes les un a |’égard des autres dans la vie courante serait encore plus 
significative.” 


Artuur J. WIiLtcocks. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


PoxiticaL Hanpsook oF THE Wortp, 1958. Edited by Warrer H. 
Matiory. [Harper and Council on Foreign Relations, New York, 
Oxford University Press, London. 229 pp. 35s.] 


Tuis is a useful American reference book, so far as it goes, though in amount 
of information it does not go very far. It gives for each country the constitu- 
tion of its executive government and parliament, party programmes and 
leaders, recent political events, and the chief newspapers. There are some 
strange misprints, ¢.g., “ Oldhams” for “ Odhams” and “ Royal Institute of 
Internationa Affairs” twice. 
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East Centra, Evrope unDER THE Communists. Romania, edited by 
SrepHEeN Fiscuer-Gatati. Poranp, edited by Oscar Haveckt. 
CzscnosLovakia, edited by Vratistav Busex and NicHotas Spu.ser. 
Houncary, edited by Ernest Hetmreicn. Yucostavia, edited by 
Rosert F. Byrnes. [Stevens. £3 10s. each volume.] 


Tuis ambitious series of seven volumes in all (besides the five listed above 
there are also volumes on Albania and Bulgaria) originates in America. It 
was planned by The Mid-European Studies Center, which “ was founded in 
the summer of 1950 principally to help maintain the intellectual traditions 
and cultural heritage of the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe.” Each 
volume contains from fifteen to twenty chapters, written by different authors, 
dealing with the history, land, people, government, and economics of each 
country. Naturally there is a considerable difference of excellence from 
ry 388 to chapter, but the amount of information gathered in each volume 
is large and valuable. The authors are either professors or lecturers in 
American universities or employed on research in the Mid-European Research 
Center. The books are useful works of reference and contain a good deal of 
material not easily obtainable elsewhere. 


Paut Roseson. By Marie Seton. With a Foreword by Six Artuur 
Bryant. [Dobson. 254 pp. 2ls.] 


Here I Sranp. By Pavr Roseson. [Dobson. 128 pp. 10s. 6d.] 


Paut Roseson is an international figure, and it is appropriate and remarkable 
that Sir Arthur Bryant should write a foreword to Miss Seton’s book and 
that a laudatory description of him by Mr. Nehru should be quoted in it. 
He is a singer of great renown and achievement, though surely it is an 
exaggeration to say, as does Sir Arthur Bryant, that he is “ probably the 
greatest interpretative artist of our time.” But he has played a prominent 


part in the politics of freedom and the colour bar and has stood forth as the 
generous champion of liberty, racial and otherwise. One can only regret his 
rather callow communism, but one can only admire him, not merely as singer 
and actor, but as the courageous defier of all governments and persons a 
hate liberty. The story of his life and opinions is well worth reading both in 
Miss Seton’s book and in his own short volume. 
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Three significant 
Autumn publications 





Communism and 
Social Democracy 
1914-1931 
G. D. H. COLE 


Volume IV, in two parts, of A History 
of Socialist Thought. It includes an 
estimate of Lenin’s contribution to 
socialist thought and of the great 
contest between Trotsky and Stalin 
after Lenin’s death. 2 vols. 70s 


Socialism 
in One Country 
E. H. CARR 


This further volume in the author’s 
History of Soviet Russia is to appear 
in three (covering the years 
1924-26) of which this is the first. 45s 


Britain’s Discovery 
of Russia 1653-1815 
M. S. ANDERSON 


Did British observers grasp her 
immense potentialities and their future 
importance for the states of western 
Europe? What opinion had they of 
the acter of the ordinary Russian 
and the structure of Russian society? 
Dr. Anderson answers these and 
similar questions, basing his conclu- 
sions upon a wide range of sources, 
both English and Russian. 

NOVEMBER. 30s 


MACMILLAN | 








World Peace 
through 
World Law 


GRENVILLE CLARK AND 
LOUIS B. SOHN 


* This is a courageous book, a blue- 


print for perpetual peace... .’ 
LEONARD WOOLF in the NEW STATESMAN 


‘... one of the most valuable 
contributions that has been made by any 
book at any time—a considered design 
for what a world authority should 

be and how it should be constituted, and 
every practical question arising from 
that... . Lask every person who 

takes this problem of war seriously— 
and no sane man can avoid taking it 
seriously—to study this book and 

to make up their mind what they will 
accept or what they will not accept 

in what it says, or whether they have an 
alternative."—LORD BEVERIDGE, 
speaking in the House of Lords on 

14 May 1958 


‘,.. may be recommended to those who 
think that a super-government 

would be wiser, more enlightened, 

and more efficient than those 

which we currently enjoy.’-—-SCOTSMAN 


(HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS) 60s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Middle East 


A Political and Economic Survey 
Edited by Sir Reader Bullard 


*.. a book to read through as well as 
to read in... .  First-rate maps 
enhance the usefulness of a book that 
keeps a judicious balance between 
fact and interpretation.’ 

Daily Telegraph Third edition 
(Chatham House) 45s. net 


British Interests in 
the Mediterranean and 
Middle East 


A Report by a Chatham House 
Study Group 


Under the chairmanship of 

Sir Knox Helm, the group has attempted 
to assess the United Kingdom’s real 
interests in the area and the 

policies which may be used to sustain 
these interests. The interests of 

other countries are considered, their 
relation to those of Britain, and 

British assets and disadvantages in 
dealing with the area. (Chatham House) 
12s. 6d. net 


Latin American 
History 

A Guide to the Literature in English 
R. A. Humphreys 


Designed for both student and general 
reader, this book ranges from pre- 
conquest times to the present; it provides 
a guide to the periodical and 
monographic literature, and surveys 

the printed source materials and 

the literature of travel and description. 
(Chatham House) 25s. net 


British Transport 
Policy 


J. R. Sargent 


Why does road transport seem 

to thrive, while British Railways have 
repeatedly been ‘ in the red’ in recent 
years? Is the competition between 
road and rail ‘unfair’? And 

if it is, to whom? These and similar 
questions are here discussed. 15s. net 


The Economy of 
Pakistan 


J. Russell Andrus and 
Azizali F. Mohammed 


This study describes and discusses the 
main aspects of Pakistan’s economy, such 
as the massive transfer of population 

and the major readjustments in 

finance, banking, transport and trade 
routes since 1947. 45s. net 


Poverty and Capital 
Development in 
India-- 


CONTEMPORARY INVESTMENT 
PATTERNS, PROBLEMS AND 
PLANNING 


D. K. Rangnekar 


Here contemporary investment trends 

in Indian industry, agriculture, and other 
fields are considered in relation to 

the major problems of development, and 
investigation is made into the way 

in which economic progress is affected 
by conditions peculiar to India. 
(Chatham House) 42s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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